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MEDIOA HOMCO0PATIOA. 





By D. A. Gorton, M. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


E trust that it will not be regarded as an of- 
fence to the profession, nor as derogatory 

to the standing of any sect, to offer a few observa- 
tions on the difficulties which environ the law of 
similia. Every observant physician knows that 
the art of medicine has its limitations, whether 
it be Old School art or New, albeit, he may think 
it impolitic to formulate those limitations into 
words. Professors of materia medica and thera- 
peutics still teach from their chairs the universality 
of the law of similars and its infallibility in the 
cure of disease. This is necessary to keep up the 
distinction of the school—necessary also to the 
position which they fill, and the salary which they 
would forfeit were they to do otherwise. But the 
student of practice, when he goes out from his 
Alma Mater and comes face to face with nature, 
soon learns to discredit impracticable maxims 
laid down by the Chair, to distrust unverified theo- 
ries and formulas concocted in the library, and to 
adapt his method of practice to the ever varying 
phases of disease. Even those who continue to 
maintain the validity of the doctrines of Hahne- 
mann as theorems, and make haste to resent any 
attempt to modify them, disregard them in prac- 
tice. Thus, some of the most ultra-homcopaths 
have been known to bleed, blister, puke and purge 
their patients; to give “‘tonics” and so-called 
building medicines ; to use ointments, astringents 
and lotions, etc., oblivious, apparently, that these 
agents and measures are not homeopathic. They 
are false to their creed, but in an emergency, true 
to themselves. There is no excuse for the incon- 
sistency to which we refer, this divergence of 
practice from theory, except the unworthy one of 
a lack of courage—the courage of conviction. The 
pride of opinion, the conceit of consistency, the 
fear of losing favor in the eyes of their colleagues, 
or of suffering in the estimation of the public and 
thereby losing patients, or of having one’s influ- 
ence curtailed and thereby curtailing one’s earn- 
ings, and perhaps forfeiting opportunity for ad- 
vancement to positions of power and profit in one’s 
school, all these are considerations which weigh 
heavily in the scale of conservatism, to induce one 
to stand by opinions once publicly avowed, and 





to keep one steadfast in a course or line of action 
when once entered upon—even when proved to be 
ethically wrong. The most independent of us 
would hardly dare to admit, even to himself, how 
much his professed love of truth, or the ethically 
true, is warped by considerations of interest and 
position. Few men love truth well enough to for- 
feit their incomes in its behalf, or to ri 1 the risk 
of public opprobrium. The wants of the body are 
imperious in most men. Its clamors are a con- 
tinual menace to honesty and morality, and even 
the most devout and saintly are often demoralized 
by them, by being kept in courses of action op- 
posed to conviction and unworthy a freeman. 

An esteemed correspondent, an Old School man 
of evident sincerity and independence of character, 
has sent us a letter bearing upon the subject 
which we are about to comment on, namely, the 
defects and uncertainty of our materia medica, 
parts of which,we here introduce : 


«<#* *# * Tn his monograph, The Drift of Medical Philoso- 
phy, Dr. D, A. Gorton declares that ‘a homceopathic pre- 
scription is a most difficult and complicated piece of induc- 
tive research.’ Isit not so difficult, indeed, as to be impos- 
sible, under the present circumstances? And when osten- 
sibly made, what faith can be placed in its accuracy, when 
nearly the whole of the materia medica (provings) is abso- 
lutely unreliable, as shown by recent critics? It need not 
be lachesis (proved in 30th potency), or apis, or thuja, for an 
infusion of sawdust would be fully as efficacious in the 
hands of a sanguine and assuring physician who could in- 
spire hope and coafidence. What medicine has retained 
its place in the materia medica? Has sulphur, has bella- 
donna, has burnt sponge, has drosera, has camphor, has 
bryonia? And why do polychrests change so often? The 
havoc which Dr. C. Wesselhoeft and other scientific men 
are now raising with the long-trusted materia medica, the 
materia medica which has helped so many to so many 
cures, may well make the disciples of Hahnemann tremble, 
tremble for the safety of the great law of similia. It is 
threatened, indeed, it seems to be overthrown as a law of 
any large application. The homceopath who would render 
himself immortal needs only to perceive and declare thjs 
truth. Similia was not the result of induction but of @ 
priori reasoning. God could not allow diseases to exist 
without at the same time furnishing the means of cure, so 
that all Hahnemann had to do was to discover the means 
and the manner of using them. But a good God would 
scarcely furnish a means of cure for disease resulting from 
either ignorance or defiance of his laws—the laws of health, 
and most diseases do so result. If remedies exist for all 
infractions of the laws of one’s being, what is there to in- 
duce man to observe the laws? Were this true it would 
in effect put a premium on wrong doing. 

* 7. - * * 7 * 

‘* As by far the greater part of diseases tend to recovery 
and require no medical treatment; as the confidence and 
hope which the homeceopath (like any other physician) in- 
spires, puts nature at her best; as the medicine he gives is 
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inert and harmless, but satisfies the mind of the patient, 
who must have a tangible and visible object on which to 
rely; as the drug-provings from Hahnemann down are as 
good as worthless, according to the admission of many 
honest and competent homceopaths; as homceopaths do 
not practice homceopathy except ostensibly in mild cases ; 
as homeceopathy is declining in Europe; in view of these 
things and some others which might be mentioned, it 
seems to me very certain that the law of similars is of no 
such importance as to warrant a School, a separate practice, 
or evenaname. There is no such thing as homceopathy. 
Still, I am willing and anxious to be convinced to the con- 
trary if in error. 

‘**I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to homceopaths 
(not homceopathy), who have shown what can be done by 
psychical treatment alone. The Old School has much to 
learn in this particular, much to learn also as to the great 
harm which drugs are capable of doing and do, in legally 
qualified hands, when improperly used—as I fear is most 
frequently the case. 

‘*I am sorry to have strung this letter out to such great 
fength, and hope, if you will be kind enough to reply, that 
you will not feel obliged to write at such length. Iam a 
student of homeopathy, but the more I study it the less I 
find in it of what is claimed; but I find much of value. 

“With much regard, I am, very truly yours, 
‘*‘SeLwyn A. RUSSELL, M. D., 
‘* Hudson River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.” 


Candor compels us to admit that many of the 
points made by our correspondent are well-taken, 
and that it would be idle to attempt to parry the 
force of much of hiscriticism. No homeopath will 
deny the abstruse nature of a hofnceopathic pre- 
scription, in many cases, when faithfully made, 
nor the acumen and learning required to make it. 


The patient himself offers the first element of em- 
barrassment and uncertainty, for he is seldom able 
to give the physician a lucid and accurate account 
of symptoms of which he only can know, being 
subjective, and which are the very ones on which 


the physician mostly depends. He may mislead 
the prescriber either way: he may tell too little, 
not being gifted with the power of expression or 
accustomed to describe his sensations; or he may 
be an imaginative, talkative person and tell too 
much. In either case, the data on which to base 
a prescription is imperfect, and the prescription 
itself is, therefore, vitiated. 

But let us suppose that the patient has truly 
and faithfully stated his symptoms according to 
the rules laid down by Hahnemann: we are then 
confronted with another source of error, the dif- 
ference of the point of view of different prescribers. 
This difference is so great in men of equal ability 
as to lead to a different judgment with the same 
data—that is, the symptoms being the same, the 
remedy chosen would be different. This fact has 
been illustrated many times in our experience 
during the past thirty years. The reason of it is 
obvious enough. We are not all equally familiar 
with the same drugs. Nor is any one free from 
bias and prejudice in favor of and against certain 
drugs—a fact which is fatal to a judicial judg- 
ment and vitiating, therefore, to a homceopathic 
prescription. 





Again, let us suppose that these sources of error 


‘are removed; that the patients have clear per- 


ceptions and intelligence and are otherwise com- 
petent to state their case lucidly and correctly, 
and that the examiner possesses a judicial tem- 
perament and an equal knowledge of every drug 
bearing on the case, and is likewise devoid of 
favoritism in regard to certain remedies: yet an- 
other source of error is to be found in the imper- 
fect character of drug-provings. Our corre- 
spondent’s criticisms on this point arefully justified 
by facts. It is not too much to say that clinica) 
experience does not verify the half of the symp- 
toms to be found in Allen’s mammoth coilation 
of materia medica, and like the man who never 
speaks but half the truth, one is left to wonder 
which half of the recorded symptoms is true and 
which is false. Many of the prominent drugs in 
the materia medica were proved, as our corre- 
spondent says, in the 30th potency, that is to say, 
in the decillionth dilution. What manner of man 
must he be who can believe that there is an atom 
of a drug in a drop of that dilution, or the least 
degree of drug-force ! 

Moreover, the circumstances under which the 
drugs, even in the Materia Medica Pura, were 
proved preclude the possibility of scientific ac- 
curacy of their provings. It is well-known that 
many of the provers were habitual users of beer 
and tobacco. For aught one knows they, or many 
of them, were addicted to other habits of an ir- 
regular character which would inevitably disorder 
their systems and vitiate provings made by them. 
The late Dr. Carroll Dunhain stated to the writer 
that on the occasion of a visit which he made at 
the office of the late Von Boeninghausen, many 
years ago, that he saw a long row of tobacco- 
pipes hung on the wall, and the office itself was 
saturated with tobacco smoke, the great drug- 
prover and writer of homeopathic literature 
being an inveterate smoker. It did not occur to 
Dr. Dunham, strange to say, that this circum- 
stance invalidated in any degree that author’s 
accuracy as a homeopathic observer. He in- 
stanced the fact as going to prove that tobacco 
was not inimical to drug-proving ! 

But a still more serious circumstance connected 
with drug-provings may be found in the unscien- 
tific habit of thought and thinking exhibited on 
the part of the provers. Even Hahnemann him- 
self is amenable to this charge—unavoidably so. 
The profession at that time had but a meagre 
understanding of the relation of body and mind, 
particularly of the influence of mind on the body, 
and the influence of Expectation in producing 
symptoms and clinical results. Accordingly, it 
was but natural that the provers should refer all 
the sensations which they felt while taking a drug, 
as well as the result of administering a drug to a 
sick person, to the effects of the drug. They 
knew nothing of the power of Expectation, nor 
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of mind cure, nor faith cure, and took, therefore, 
no account of mental influence as a factor in 
producing either drug-symptoms or drug-cures. 
This fact is the most serious charge that may be 
brought against the homeopathic materia medica 
and its provers. It is a charge that is perfectly 
true of the modern drug-provings as well. It has 
been post hoc propter hoc observation, from first 
to last, in the laboratory of drug-prover and at 
the bedside of drug-taking. The influence of the 
Imagination, that of Expectation and of morbid 
and unsound physical and mental conditions on 
the part of provers and clinical observers have 
not been taken due account of. The writer asked 
a distinguished contributor to the homeopathic 
materia medica, now dead, what assurance he had 
or could give that the effects which followed the 
administration of his remedies were due to them 
and not to Expectation, his own mental influence, 
or to the vis medicatriz nature? He insisted 
that the results which followed drug-exhibition 
fully justified the inference of drug-effects—es- 
pecially when such results followed in a number 
of similar cases. And as for the vis medicatriz, 
he did not believe in it. In the language of the 
late Dr. Russell, the vis medicatrix nature was 
a myth, a will o’ the wisp of ignorance and super- 
stition! The gentleman referred to confined his 
observations, clinical and pathogenetic, to the 200¢ 
potency. Nevertheless, his observations are re- 
ceived as authority to-day. 

We do not care to dwell on this phase of the 


subject, for we feel self-convicted of indulging a 
degree of credulity in respect of our faith in the 
trustworthiness of drug-provings of which we are 
ashamed. The profession has been imposed upon 
—not intentionally, of course, but, nevertheless, 


imposed upon. It is the old story over again of 
the blind leading the blind, with the usual conse- 
quences. The sooner this truth is recognized and 
measures are instituted to correct the errors of 
the past, that is, to reprove our remedies under 
the direction and supervision of men and women 
trained in the methods of science, the better it 
will be for New School medicine. Not till then 
shall we have a materia medica worthy of confi- 
dence ; and until then, far better is it to rest on our 
knowledge of the physiological action of drugs, 
ignoring altogether the specific action of those 
remedies the truth and verification of which are in 
doubt. 

Our correspondent is less happy in his criticism 
of the Hahnemannian law of drug-action, since he 
seems to doubt that such a law exists. ‘‘ It seems 
to be overthrown,’’ he says, “as a law of any 
large application.’”” While we freely admit the 
difficulties that beset the application of the law, 
and as freely admit that the law is not universally 
applicable, that it has its limitations at the bed- 
side, we think that the existence of the law is 
demonstrable, and its large application equally 





demonstrable. No physician of large experience 
with the polychrest remedies can doubt their 
utility when prescribed in clearly defined cases, 
according to the law of similars. The phrase, 
‘‘law of cure,’’ may be open to objection. Tech- 
nically speaking there is, of course, no such thing 
as a law of cureas applied todrug-action. Strictly 
speaking, there is no laws of cure except such as 
apply to the vis medicatriz. But there are laws 
of drug-action of as great a variety as there are 
drugs with different toxic properties, the most 
useful of which in the treatment of malady is the 
law known as the specific law of drug-action— 
similia. It affords the mildest, safest and pleas- 
antest method and means of aiding nature in her 
remedial efforts, within its sphere of application, 
of any others with which we are acquainted. The 
great obstacle to the general acceptance of the 
law of similia by the profession, has been the ex- 
travagant and unreasonable claims which the dis- 
ciples of Hahnemann set up inits behalf. They 
are too absurd for rational belief. It is an error 
into which Hahnemann fell himself, not uncon- 
sciously and unwitingly, but knowingly and will- 
fully, for it became his later ambition to outdo bis 
predecessors in the same line, that of founding a 
medical sect or school which should bear his name. 

Our correspondent is perfectly correct in insist- 
ing upon the absurdity of its claim to universality © 
as a law of cure, since such claim is made in ig- 
norance of the nature of disease, as if malady 
were a thing, an entity, to be scotched or wiped 
out, & la Prof. Mack, with its congener or proto- 
type in drug-substance. The century is too far 
advanced for the friendly toleration of so hideous 
a misconception of the nature of disease and its 
offices in the animal economy. The observant 
physician, sooner or later, comes to regard disease 
as its victim’s best friend—as the action of the 
vital economy against the presence of things mor- 
bific or inimical to it, and, therefore, as something 
desirable and beneficent under given conditions ; 
an action not to be rudely repressed or subverted, 
but to be kindly tended, watched over and con- 
ducted to a safe termination. The physician is, 
therefore, properly Nature’s attendant, helper. 
His true function is to be observant of her ways, 
to study the indications presented by her, and, 
whatever his method may be, always to act in 
accordance therewith, since he may feel assured 
that her wisdom is the wisdom of the infinite Au- 
thor of all things. 


Frost-bites, n Superficial Wounds, etc.—The follow- 
ing isrecommended as an excellent application in frost-bites, 
open superficial wounds, Where much corium is exposed : 

BH Timot. DOMMOGS, . i.e. cccccccccccccccces , 
Glycerin 
Lanolin 
M. Sig. 
The hands are dipped mornings and evenings into lukewarm 
water and the salve rubbed in while they are wet. During 
the night the patient should wear gloves.— Corre denz- 
blatt fiir Schweiger Aerzte, No. 3, 1991. | ae 


gm. 30 
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DEMONIAOAL POSSESSION OR INSANITY. 


By W. WARREN Dyson, M. D., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


F WE examine the pathway of scientific medical 
progress from the time of Hippocrates and 
Galen to the present, we can not fail to observe 
the wonderful change that has marked the tran- 
sition from the simplicity of earlier views to the 
complex status the science has attained to. 

This pathway has been trammeled by theory 
and conjecture which often stood in the light of 
later revealed truth, but with the rise of a ration- 
alistic temper throughout the medical world, 
these have been thrown in the background, and 
platitudes which are not arguments and blind un- 
reasoning faith in the superstitious dogmas of the 
past, have been almost annihilated by materialis- 
tic science which has founded its laws on patho- 
logical conditions, and is steadily paving the way 
to newer, larger and brighter vistas of truth by 
observation and experience. 

Probably the most conspicuous characteristic 
of this age, in a medical sense, is what might be 
called its self-seeking tendency, shown chiefly in 
the extent to which the causes which lead to dis- 
ease are investigated and discussed. In no pre- 
ceding age of the world’s history has anything 
like so much attention been given to the means of 
increasing our knowledge as to cause and effect. 
Along with this it is also true that at no other 
period has that increase been so rapid as during 
the last century, although considerable difference 
of opinion might develop as to whether the in- 
creased ratio of advance has been so much the re- 
sult of active discussion or a minute study of 
pathological conditions. 

There is no branch of the science of medicine so 
intricate as that of insanity, and our convictions 
as to its cause and origin must necessarily be the 
fruit of experience and never can be deduced from 
tradition. Liberty of thought and free license of 
views should be admissable, however, so long as 
they do not conflict with positive knowledge, for 
they lend color to the philosophy of medicine. 

Superstition has wielded such a mighty power 
in the world, that it is difficult to entirely separate 
such beliefs from the subject of insanity, and few 
really appreciate how deeply it is imbedded in 
human nature and infused into the intellectual 
circulation of the people. Every race and nation 
under the heavens were at one time steeped in 
superstition, to such an extent as to make people 
living in enlightened ages wonder that creatures 
endowed with reasoning powers should ever have 
given themselves over to such wild and senseless 
delusions as some of our forefathers seem to have 
done. Certain it is that medical progress has 
been seriously affected by the activity of super- 
stitious beliefs, and perhaps at times turned back- 





ward for years by following in iis wake, but path- 
ological investigation proved enough in itself to 
start a current of wholesome thinking in minds 
not already caught in some quagmire. 

The scientific doctrine of medicine has strenu- 
ously fought against superstitious beliefs, and 
science “nd civilization owes a greater debt to the 
keen insight and profound thought of medical men 
in relieving humanity from the shackels of super- 
stition and its numerous evil tendencies and con- 
sequences, than theology, law or legislation. 
Voltaire, with that sharp perception which char- 
acterized him, advises the devil never to address 
himself to the faculty of physic, but to that of the- 
ology, when he wishes to impose on mankind. 

For many ages all disease was attributed to 
supernatural origin, and it is important to notice 
in this connection how gradual the change has 
been from the doctrine of demoniacal possession 
to the scientific theory of disease, and, even to- 
day, how much humanity is influenced by this 
belief. Up until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the belief in diabolical possession was still 
held, for it was believed that a fit-was an attack 
of a demon, hence the word Epilepsy, from the 
Greek ’cwern fic = seizure ; Demoniac—daporao = to 
be possessed of an evil spirit. 

The ancient theory is clearly expressed in the 
New Testament from the exact way in which the 
symptoms of the various affections are described. 

We must note and separate, however, the be- 
liefs of the first century from those of later times, 
for the two are dissimilar. In the first, the be- 
lief in diabolical agency as a cause of disease was 
confined to insanity and epilepsy; in later ages 
all disease was attributed to supernatural origin, 
and it was no doubt borrowed from the first 
without distinction. With the rise of the ration- 
alistic school in the eighteenth century, the per- 
vading influence of diabolical agency began to 
disappear and the sense of the supernatural de- 
cayed, this was more especially to be noticed in 
the old belief in the arbitrary control exercised by 
an evil power over human destiny. 

It is not possible to discuss this subject apart 
from ancient beliefs, and while it may be the 
opinion of even our wisest thinkers that there is 
a power working in the world opposed to the 
divine, but whether this power is personal, or in 
how far it touches the will of humanity, and how 
far such an influence has any relation to insanity, 
are questions which must be looked upon as un- 
settled or maintained with doubtful confidence in 
any section of theology or medicine. The Cartes- 
ian theory of induction might appropriately come 
into play here, for it justly points out the tendency 
in this age of reason: ‘‘ Truth requires a clear and 
distinct conception of its object. There is no 
question more important to solve than that of 
knowing what human knowledge is, and how far 
it extends.”’ 
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Our intention in this discussion is not to prove 
any precise theory, but rather to point out cer- 
tain discrepancies in our 4 priori reasoning as to 
the scientific origin of insanity. For there is a 
philosophy attached to this department of med- 
icine, but it is no idle gratification of curiosity, as 
Aristotle fabled of his life intellectual, but a keen 
and conscientious desire for truth, for knowledge 
so far set forth as it can be realized in symptomic 
action, the learning of cause and effect, and a just 
appreciation of pathological conditions. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that we can not en- 
tirely separate the subject matter of this inquiry 
from a theoretical basis, but we have no criterian 
of law to which we can attach credence, and 
hence it must be handled partly from a conjectural 
standpoint. 

The most important point in its consideration is 
the adoption or rejection of biblical authority as 
establishing rational ground for the structure of 
demoniacal possession, if we reject such authority 
the whole superstructure must fall, for we can 
explain insanity—no matter how imperfectly—on 
scientific grounds. The study of medicine, un- 
doubtedly, has a strong tendency to theological 
skepticism, and it does not stop at medicine, but 
is developed in all highly intellectual pursuits. 
The more a careful student and profound thinker 
learns the more he is assailed by doubt, however, 
the more he masters by experience the less is his 
inclination to doubt. 


It has been said that the great question of this 
age is, ‘‘not, is the scriptures inspired ; but, is it 


practical.’’ But surely a rational conclusion can 
only be arrived at on establishing the first prop- 
osition, for, if we deny the inspiration of the 
scriptures, we must unquestionably admit that 
they are not practical. The very fact of admit- 
ting the origin of the scripture by inspiration 
will, of necessity, render it practicable, for it 
could not be the offspring of inspiration unless He 
who inspired it was a superior being—with whom 
all things are possible. . 

What rational ground can be maintained in the 
light and authority of Christ himself, as revealed 
in scripture, if it is to be believed that insanity 
is a diseased brain, per se ? 

If the bible is to be believed, there are but four 
conclusions that can be arrived at; first, that in- 
sanity is demoniacal possession ; second, that the 
natural order of permission or divine rule has, 
dating from the earlier ages, undergone change, 
or, thirdly, that the progress of civilization has, 
with all its manifest advantages, engendered and 
brought about a series of nervous or mental dis- 
orders, which are analogous to and have taken 
the symptomic form of demoniacal possession, or, 
fourthly, that we must classify the different vari- 
eties into those that have a specific cause to be 
due to organic brain disease, and that certain 
forms of insanity, not having any discernable 





cause, or not being able to so trace it, as belong- 
ing to demoniacal possession. 

**Theologians who, in deference to advanced 
medical knowledge, abandon the earlier theory of 
demons causing such diseases in our own time, as 
insanity and epilepsy, place themselves in an em- 
barrassing position, because they can not main- 
tain on the truth of scripture that the same 
symptoms were caused by demoniacal possession 
in the first century!” It is not rational to affirm 
that. the reason Christ attributed insanity and 
epilepsy to diabolical agency was owing to the 
superstitious beliefs of the age, for the power and 
knowledge bestowed on him by God himself, who 
is its source, would render it the heighth of ab- 
surdity to entertain such a thought or take such 
a position. 

There can be no room for doubt that supersti- 
tious beliefs flourished in both the Old and New 
Testament times, and Jet those who claim for this 
country the discovery of spiritualism read Ist 
Samuel, xxxviii, and they will perceive how much 
they have been deceived. As before remarked, 
there is a distinction to be noted in the beliefs of 
the first century as to the influence of diabolical 
agency in causing disease and those following, 
and Christ himself renders this apparent, this is 
proven by the fact that when he undertook to 
cure insanity and epilepsy, he commanded the evil 
spirit to come forth, but in curing other diseased 
states no such procedure was adopted, hence the 
inference is plain that insanity and epilepsy of 
that time were due to demoniacal possession, and 
other diseased states to natural causes, and this 
answers the first proposition. 

With reference to the second there are many 
things that have undergone change since the 
earlier ages, such as the working of miracles and 
like matters, so that it places this premise at least 
within the pale of probability. Now as to the 
third conclusion, comparing the violent cases of 
insanity (which bear closest resemblance to de- 
moniacal possession) with those of the milder 
varieties, we do not perceive such great unity of 
indications as to their origin as would warrant us 
logically to assign such symptoms to one and the 
same cause. 

Even the pathological indications, and more es- 
pecially the success of treatment, are hardly suf- 
ficient to warrant our entirely disregarding the 
theory of demoniacal possession and founding all 
classes of insanity on the scientific basis of the 
origin of other diseases, and it is this that renders 
the fourth proposition the more tenable one. 
The rapid increase of insanity which has marked 
the progress of civilization is to be noticed in this 
connection, and it is of paramount importance to 
classify them as to causation. We have reason to 
believe that insanity in the first century was rare, 
and it is a matter of regret that its increase in lat- 
er ages is attaining such vast proportions. 
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The mental features of a case of insanity in an 
analytical sense are in themselves but little sus- 
ceptible of true analysis. Wecanonly appreciate 
them in their effects. We know that they are 
wholly abnormal and entirely independent of what 
we consider healthy brain action. The faculty of 
judging the actions by the intelligence is not pos- 
sible on account of the retrograde operations of 
the brain depending on some centric irritation or 
malnutrition. 

Complex and various as are the workings of 

the central nervous system, and with our imper- 
‘fect knowledge of their mode of action an ab- 
solute and undeniable assertion as to the cer- 
tainty of certain forms of insanity being a brain 
disease simply, is more than is warranted by facts, 
looked at from a purely unprejudiced standpoint. 

It is not possible to make an absolute statement 
as to the causes operating in insanity, with the 
imperfect state our knowledge of the disease has 
up to this time attained. It is reasonable to 
affirm that heredity plays no inconsiderate part 
in its production but does not equally influence all 
varieties, 

Speaking of the causes of insanity Dr. Maudsley 
in his ‘‘ Pathology of the Mind ’’ remarks: “ vari- 
ous as the constitutional idiosyncracies of men 
notably are, it is obvious that statistics can never 
yield exact and conclusive information concerning 
the causation of insanity.” 

It would be difficult to find a more rigid mater- 
ialist than Dr. Maudsley, and he repeatedly and 
with scorn repels the suspicion that he would 
admit as truth any statement which does not rest 
on basis of absolute fact, and contends that the 
failure of past systems of philosophy and notably 
that the errors of psychology have been the result 
of an overweening love of unsupported specula- 
tion, the substitution of fancy for fact and a 
neglect of the iron logic of the inductive method. 
In view of such pretenses it surely must strike the 
most superficial reader with wonder that he 
should thus write page after page—stringing to- 
gether in sentences of strong .rhetorical glow 
statements entirely unsustained by proof, and 
which every one acquainted with the history of 
philosophy and civilization must condemn as not 
only false but absurd. 

We do not wish to believe that we are less 
strong mentally than were those of past centuries, 
yet how ean we escape such a conclusion when we 
contemplate the rapid increase of insanity in this 
age, and the conviction is forced on us that “It 
is nature who is the true mannerist,”’ and it 
would appear that with the march of time she 
delights in her divine right to mould the brain as 
the face with perfections and beauty, which while 
they dazzle yet are more evanescent than those 
of past centuries. The changes that induce this 
are numerous, and while we may not be able to 
evolve all her,secret processes, yet it is safe to say 





that education, travel, inter-marriage with for- 
eigners, the introduction of new kinds of food, the 
adoption of new habits, are all potent factors in 
bringing about this result. 

No one can witness the violent outbursts of the. 
insane, see an exhibition of their super-human 
strength, and not notice how truly analogous they 
are to such demonstrations as we would expect 
from some demon taking possession of the patient’s. 
body and rendering their will subservient to their 
own. During our study among the insane, more 
especially with that class of subjects who were 
given to these violent outbursts, we questioned 
them carefully during the interval of these attacks 
when they were perfectly rational, and they in- 
variably deplored their inability to fight against 
those outbursts, and affirmed that they were im- 
pelled by an inward force which it was impossible 
to resist, and that their will was as nothing to 
the power animating them. Now, while well 
aware that this proves nothing in itself and does 
not warrant an affirmation that it is the result of 
demoniacal possession, yet when we remember the 
perfectly rational intervals, and in many cases an 
almost entire absence of pathological changes, 
which would sufficiently and intelligently ac-. 
count for such outbursts, it obviously must leave 
room for doubt as to their causation. 

We are aware that a reason might be onsne 
for such symptoms by the supposition of a san- 
guineous influx to the brain, causing some centric 
irritation which produces them, but in the absence 
of any exciting cause as we have seen and will 
often occur, or in the presence of slight causes. 
which could not logically be considered adequate 
for such violent action, it must ever leave room 
for doubt as to such a question as causistry. 

It is admitted that there are several tokens of 
possession which are equivocal and fallible, but. 
there are others which are indubitable. Some 
effects that seem to be supernatural may be the. 
result of heated imagination or disordered blood 
pressure, but if a person suddenly should speak 
and understand languages he never learned, talk 
of sublime matters he never studied, or act and 
speak in a manner very different from his natural 
temper or condition, without any inducement 
from interest or other natural motive, does it not 
give color to the probability of possession? All 
these tokens have been manifested, and certainly 
there are nothing in them contrary or superior to 
the laws of nature. A case came under our notice, 
in which the patient had made a very limited 
study of French, so little indeed that he could 
not speak a sentence correctly in that language, 
and even was unable to ask for French dishes on 
the menu when at table; yet during these out- 
bursts he would talk fluently in French, quote 
poetry, and speak to an imaginary audience for 
half an hour with an eloquence and oratorical 
power which was remarkable—the gesture and 
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accent were said to be perfect by a scholar who 
was a master of the language—now this patient, 
during the interval of these outbursts, was noted 
for an absence of just such powers of speech in 
his own tongue, and was even timid and retiring. 
Cases are also numerous where, during the at- 
tacks, their conversation sparkles with wit and 
humor, when at others it was wholly wanting. 

If we are to believe what philosophers teach us, 
that the brain registers everything that is seen or 
read, it might be supposed that this patient had 
at some time endeavored to read the address and 
poetry he favored us with, and that by some 
super-excitation of the encephalon by a sanguin- 
ous influx, depending on some unexplainable cause 
—that the former impression was vividly brought 
to mind and thus he was enabled to render it 
verbatim, however, all this would be as much of 
@ mere supposition as that of demoniacal posses- 
sion—and the one view is about as rational as the 
other. But even had he done so, which may be 
considered possible, if not probable, yet reason 
would hardly warrant the assumption that being, 
as he undoubtedly was, unfamiliar with the gram- 
matical rules which govern the accentuation, that 
he should be able by mere excitation of the cor- 
pora quadrigemina, which is supposed to register, 
through the optic thalami, our retinal impressions 
would enable him to have adjusted the vocal 
organs so as to construe it into proper and intel- 
ligible speech. 

There was a time when maniacs, because of 
their violence, were held to be physically over- 
strung, but Dr. Connelly called attention to the 
fact long ago that this was an error, and that 
when venesection was employed in violent cases of 
mania that the patients invariably became worse. 

Now, if these violent outbursts were dependent 
on inordinate blood pressure without the inter- 
vention of other agency, depletion should have 
improved instead of exerting a deleterious in- 
fluence. In acomparison of the milder cases of 
insanity with those of acute mania the manifesta- 
tions are so diverse that the causes operating in 
the former can be traced with facility, while in the 
latter it is impossible to do so, and we have in 
many cases of mania almost an entire absence of 
such changes in the brain structure as would ac- 
count for the violent outbursts. Are the patho- 
logical conditions sufficient to warrant us in en- 
tirely eliminating the theory of demoniacal pos- 
session and founding this class of cases on the 
scientific basis of the origin of other varieties ? 

We may presume that they are, but while such 
presumption may be very useful in regulating our 
lines of research and medicinal treatment, yet 
they may lack comfirmation as to absolute truth. 

The discrepancies that a mind free from super- 
stitious belief can see in the resemblance of in- 
sanity to demoniacal possession may be a sound 
evidence, but not an all sufficient refutation of 





the idea of its being a brain disease, but we must 
not let the mind seize on to the conclusion that 
the whole claim to the supernatural origin of in- 
sanity is absurd and without foundation. 

If we base our conclusions on symptomatology, 
cause and effect, the more rational ground to take 
would be to class those whose history can be 
traced to some specific cause to brain lesions and 
those that can not be so traced as giving color to 
the probability of diabolicalagency. Indeed, in the 
light of experience and even pathological research 
it is almost impossible to class the acute forms of 
mania as arising from natural causes, and hence 
the supposition of demoniaca] possession is not so 
preposterous as it might otherwise appear. 

There has not been born of our expanding 
medico-psychological research in this direction 
a wisdom that can penetrate the true causes 
governing the violent outbursts of mania, but the 
views of insanity in this age is not one of repose, 
but is full of that kind of unrest which longs to 
see chaos turned into order and its causes narrowed 
to the confines of positive truth. 

If there were absolute laws of insanity on which 
we could depend we might purge away the dross 
of superstition and arrive at an ideal scientific 
conception of truth, but in the absence of such 
laws and remembering the imperfect state of our 
knowledge we may with some reason, at least, 
not abandon entirely the older theory. 

All analysis whether of appearances or causes 
only lead us down to fresh appearances, we can 
not see law, let the power of our lens be ever so 
acute. The true causes remain just as impalpable 
as unfathomable as ever, eluding equally our 
microscope and our induction ever tending to 
some great primal law, manifesting itself accord- 
ing to circumstances in countless diverse and un- 
expected forms. 

When we can not perceive a cause we may fall 
back on an intuitive process, however, it may then 
be objected that reasoning by an intuitive percep- 
tion that we abandon all logical scientific expla- 
nation of the cause of insanity, but philosophical 
argument in this direction is not as profound as it 
fancies itself, and it may be doubted if it be wisdom 
to sneer at that seemingly imaginative process 
called intuition—by which the great Kepler at- 
tained his laws—since intuition after all is but 
that conviction arising from those inductions 
or deductions of which the processes are so 
shadowy as to escape our consciousness, elude 
our reason or defy our capacity of expression. 
There are few of us, if any, who do not believe 
in a God, and apart from tradition and faith what 
ground have we for such a belief other than that 
of intuition. 

The conflict to-day is between theology and 
science, however there is much to gain in the ad- 
vancement of scientific theories even when un- 
substantiated by logical deductions and unproven 
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possibilities, for otherwise there would be no hope 
for the insane save in God. The state of our 
knowledge to-day is far too uncertain to wage a 
certain and sure warfare against theological 
traditions, this can readily be perceived in the 
uncertain state of our medical knowledge even 
in this advanced age, and looking at this subject 
from this point of view, we fail to see wherein it 
is wholely absurd, remembering how imperfect 
our knowledge is of mental disease to disregard 
in toto the theory of demoniacal possession as pos- 
sible in causing certain forms of insanity. 

There is not only food in this for profound 
thought, but grave reflexion as well, for we are 
constantly supplanting our newest theories of 
disease by yet newer ones, and we are not sure 
that they are always superior to those they super- 
ceded. It would be an exceedingly interesting 
chapter in the wanderings of the human mind to 
see why this error of demoniacal possession held 
good for so many generations. Surely it would 
seem that the ‘‘children of this generation are 
wiser than the children of light.’’ 

We can well propound the question, ‘‘ How do 
we know, or how do we know what we know.”’ 
Many of the most difficult problems in medicine, 
and which we confess our inability to solve, may 
be eluded by a flank movement—to use a military 
phrase—such is the question of the origin of certain 
forms of insanity with absolute certitude, for in 
trying to do so we pass from the subjective to the 
objective and the question of spiritualism and 
materialism. The distinction of seeing, and in- 
tellectually apprehending, and therefore the visible 
signs and symptoms of insanity and the intelli- 
gible cause is wide and not fully explainable. 

The symptoms are the vis activa as opposed 
to the nuda potentia—which is an unexplainable 
possibility which can not be certainly verified. 

Prof. Huxley says that neither materialism or 
spiritualism is admissable, and each isa philosoph- 
ical error or at least an unprovable hypothesis. 

We would have our readers understand that 
what is said regarding demoniacal possession is 
set forth only as a possibility, and not as a doctrine 
we do or design to maintain, for we only lay 
claim to a profound desire for truth—for the truth 
shall make us free. 

With the progress and achievements of medicine 
it is but natural to entertain lofty hopes, regard- 
ing the researches of the future; hopes that long 
to see the intricate workings of the nervous sys- 
tem laid bare and light thrown into the darkness 
surrounding the causes operating in insanity, and 
thus aid in preventing its propagation. All other 
discoveries ‘in medicine seem insignificant and 
pale before the glory of a hope like this in the full 
splendor of ite fruition. 


Errata.—The title of Mr. Riley’s article, October number, 
e 199, should read ‘Recent Medical Jurisprudence” 
instead of ‘‘ Received Medical Jurisprudence.” 





HERAOLEUM LANATUM (MASTERWORT—OOW PARS- 
NIP) IN EPILEPSY. 
By H. N. Avery, A. M., M. D., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

HIS is not the European specie, ¢mperatoria: 
ostruthium—divinum remedium—of Euro- 
pean countries, but the pentandria digynia of 
this country, which it resembles. It is an annua) 
umbelliferous, with a perennial root of a strong, 
pungent smell, throwing up a hollow, thick fur- 
rowed, branching stem, three to five feet high, of 
one to one and a half inches at the base, leaves 
are downy, supported on downy footstocks, the 
flowers are white, in large umbels, followed by 
orbicular seeds, fruit compressed, oval, with a 
broad, flat margin. This plant grows in moist. 
meadows from Labrador to Alabama. The re-. 
cent leaves and root when placed in contact with 
the skin irritate and inflame it, and is very poi- 

sonous, owing its effect to an active alkaloid. 

It is an active cerebro-spinal poison, affecting 
both the brain and spinal-marrow directly and 
the heart indirectly. 

The poisonous effects of this plant may be well 
illustrated by two cases of poisoning, by eating 
the leaves, given in the language of the parties. 
who saw them, May 25, 1890: 

About eleven o’clock Sunday evening, John 
Cass and James Cummings, two well-to-do and 
highly respected farmers residing just across the 
Tennessee River from Stevenson, Ala., both men 
of families, strolled along the river bank, smoking 
and chatting as they walked. Near the edge of 
the river they plucked what they thought to be 
spignet, a kind of herb which the natives have. 
from time immemorial used with success in kidney 
troubles. They were chewing contentedly on the- 
harmless-looking, five-leafed herb, when a mo- 
ment later another farmer, a neighbor, came up. 
He, too, started to nibble the leaves as the others 
were doing, but suddenly spat out what he had in 
his mouth, saying: ‘‘ Why that isn’t spignet;. 
that is cow parsnip!” Cow parsnip, or master-. 
wort, is a deadly poison. 

Glancing up, the third farmer saw that his com- 
panions were apparently in great agony. Their 
faces were convulsed, their frames shook with 
tremulous agitation, their teeth were clenched 
tight, and the cuticle of their faces was rapidly 
tinging with a blackness that quickly convinced 
him his companions were poisoned. 

Suddenly the two men gave vent to agonizing 
shrieks and fell prostrate to the earth. They’ 
tossed about in convulsive agony, gnashing their 
teeth and evincing symptoms akin to hydrophobia. 
The third farmer was powerless to aid them, and 
started off for assistance. As he did so, Cass 
crawled to the water’s edge, lapped up a few 
mouthfuls and suddenly fell back on the edge a 
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corpse. Cummings was writhing on the ground 
in great agony. In his convulsive state he bit 
half his tongue off and completely crushed out all 
the front teeth in his head. It was a pitiable sight. 

I have used during the past year an alcoholic 
infusion of the leaves in two cases of epilepsy which 
have improved and I am in hopes of curing. I de- 
sire to call the attention of the profession to this 
remedy, thinking that the proper dilution may 
prove of value. 








CLINIQUE. 





OLINIOAL NOTE.—TYPHOID FEVER. 


By D. A. Gorton, M. D., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
HE therapeutics of typhoid fever is in a condi- 
tion of statu quo. So far as the etiology and 
pathology of the disease are concerned there seems 
to be little left to know or to belearned. There can 
be no doubt but that the cause of the disease is 
due to the presence of bacilli and the toxic pto- 
maines which their presence germinates in the 
bowels; nor that the bacilli themselves are taken 
into the digestive canal through the medium of 
food and drink. It is unfortunate, however, that 
less certainty exists in regard to curative meas- 
ures. New remedies are being introduced, from 
time to time, with gratifying results of course, so 
far as statistics go. We say, of course, for the 
pioneer in the use of new remedies is a most hopeful 
person. One does not know, however, how much 
his statistics are unconsciously doctored, and, 
therefore, what per centum of discount to make on 
his statements, to make a good showing. 

Among the latest remedies for the fever of ty- 
phoid to claim attention, is the sulpho-carboldte 
of zinc. If dependence can be placed in the state- 
ments of those who have used the drug, it is a 
valuable contribution to the materia medica, one 
writer reporting one hundred cases of typhoid 
fever treated by it, without a single loss! It is 
a soluble drug and does not, for that reason, fulfill 
the requirements of antisepsis for the alimentary 
tract, for a soluble drug, administered by the 
mouth, would most certainly be absorbed before 
it could reach the site of the disease, the small 
intestines, and would necessarily fail therefore in 
its mission of disinfection. But facts are facts 
(except medical facts) despite theoretical consider- 
ations; and if the sulpho-carbolate of zinc is found 
effectively to destroy the bacilli and to disinfect the 
deadly ptomaines of typhoid fever in the bowels, 
the fact will have to be admitted, despite its sol- 
ubility. For ourselves, however, knowing the 
enthusiasm of young practitioners for new things, 
we prefer to watch and wait for further develop- 
ments, rather than to experiment with new rem- 
edies in these grave cases, meantime to hold fast 





to those remedies which have served us so faith- 
fully in the past. 

Calomel continues, in our hands, to meet the 
end to be sought for in the treatment of the fever 
of typhoid. We begin its use as soon as we feel 
certain that the fever is specific typhoid, that is 
to say, as soon as evidence exists that Peyer’s 
glands are suffering. We seldom give a larger 
dose than one-hundredth of a grain. This is given 
mixed in an ounce of water, and repeated every 
two hours so long as tenderness of the abdomen 
remain and the characteristic stools continue. 
Such other remedies we are accustomed to give, 
from time to time, as the condition of the patient 
seems to require. 

A case of typhoid fever of unusual gravity has 
recently recovered under our care which is worthy 
of a place among clinical records. The case is 
that of a man, age 29, of good family and an- 
tecedents, and having a physique of remarkable 
power and development, as shown by his record 
as an athlete. The young man had been failing 
for some time and had over exerted himself at the 
recent exhibition of the Manhattan Athletic Club 
of which he is a member, and this under the cir- 
cumstances of previous ill-condijtion, exposure, un- 
favorable weather, etc., induced an attack of fever 
of a gastric nature which soon took on the typhoid 
type. The temperature was high from the be- 
ginning and gastric complications were not slow 
in showing themselves. . Before the end of the first 
week there were present the characteristic diar- 
rheea, and pink spots on the abdomen, tenderness 
of the hypochrondrium with tympanites, dullness 
of the sensorium, etc. The morning temperature 
at this time was 104°; the evening temperature, 
105°. Calomel 2x was now prescribed, one tablet 
given in an ounce of water, and the dose re- 
peated every twohours. Compresses wet in equal 
parts of water and alcohol, were kept on the ab- 
domen. The restlessness and ¢elirium were com- 
batted with occasional doses of hyoscyamus 2x, 
The patiént was given sterilized milk, forty-eight 
ounces per diem, drachm doses of whiskey and as 
much cold water as his craving demanded. 

At the end of the second week the diarrhea 
had ceased, tenderness of the abdomen had dis- 
appeared, likewise the tympanites, but to offset this 
improvement brain complications ensued. There 
were strongly marked subsultus tendinum, hot 
skin and high temperature, dysphagia, frequent 
pulse and respirations and muttering delirium, 
The patient was no longer restless and impatient 
of restraint, but. lay motionless and unconscious, 
passing urine involuntarily and refusing food. 
Despite the unremitting care of two well-trained, 
thoroughly competent and devoted nurses, the 
patient’s symptoms became rapidly more grave 
and complicated. At the close of the fifteenth 
day of the disease his condition was such as to 
justify the gravest apprehensions. The tempera- 
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ture was 106°; the pulse 150 per minute, un- 
steady and compressible; the respirations were 
58 to 60 per minute, sterterous and shallow ; the 
patient had lost the power to swallow; the eyes 
were insensible to light; the skin was bathed in 
a hot colliquative sweat, despite frequent alco- 
holic rubbing and drying; the lower jaw hung 
down; the features were pinched and drawn, with 
increased subsultus tendinum. This last was so 
strongly marked as to suggest the danger of con- 
vulsions. Under these discouraging circumstances 
medicine was discontinued for a few hours, and 
directions given to keep the skin dry with alco- 
holic swathings, which was most faithfully done. 
After the lapse of six hours the patient showed 
signs of reviving: he could swallow, but with 
difficulty, every attempt being attended with con- 
vulsive-like movements. The temperature had 
also fallen somewhat and the pulse and respira- 
tions were less frequent. The muscular tremor, 
however, was increased. The totality of the 
symptoms was similar to the effects of opium, and 
it was accordingly administered in tincture, one 
minim every two hours, and a compress wet in 
ice-water kept at the occiput and nape of neck 
and cracked ice given to swallow, with favorable 
results. Within twenty-four hours the patient 
opened his eyes, which began to be sensitive to 
light. Three days later, the opium having been 
continued, he began to notice the attendants and 
totake his milk. Although speechless, he seemed 
to understand what was said tohim. The muscu- 
lar tremor was less marked. All the symptoms, 
in fact, were favorably modified. Opium was 
now given in doses of five minims every six hours, 
until somnolence was induced, after whichrecovery 
seemed to be assured. Ice applied to the occiput 
had an excellent effect on this case to lower the 
temperature and to control the tremors, and it 
was continued from time to time, as the exigency 
of these symptoms required, until the end of the 
third week of the attack. Full consciousness, 
however, did not return until near the end of the 
fourth week, the patient remembering nothing 
during a period of nearly three weeks. 

To us the patient seems like one-raised from 
the dead. His recovery is primarily due to his 
constitutional and remarkable powers of resist- 
ance, and is unquestionably the greatest feat of 
athletics in all his rather extraordinary athletic 
career. 

Several instances have occurred in our experience 
with typhoid fever of metastasis of the disease 
from the bowels to the brain, followed by death. 
And it is a question worth serious consideration 
whether it were not better to allow the malady 
to exhaust itself on the glands of Peyer and take 
the risk of perforation, or death from hemorrhage, 
rather than that of cerebral congestion or men- 
ingitis, with its attendant horrors, 





TREATMENT OF DIABETES MELLITUS BY MORPHINE 
AND OODEIN. 


By Joun Arsconacouni, M.D., Warp’s IsLanp 
HospitaL, New YorK. 


NDER this heading Dr. Federigo Gori pub- 
lished an article,* of which a gleaning we 
find in France Médicale, August, 1891. 

Case I.—L. S——, ext. thirty-seven, suffering 
since November, 1887. Comes to the clinic on the 
llth of September, 1888. The first week is sub- 
mitted to Cantani’s diet without any medicine. 

' The following is an average account in twenty- 
four hours from 11th September up to 17th: 

Liquid taking, 8 gr. 025; urine, 10 gr. 275; urea, 
67 gr. 37; glucose, 473 gr. 87 ; weight of body, 55 
kilo. 028; food, three parts of diet. 

From 17th September up to 3d November, aver- 
age account: Liquid, 7.890; urine, 9.012; urea, 
46.12; glucose, 507.03; weight, 57.500. 

The 3d of November the patient is put to abso- 
lute meat diet; although wine and coffee per- 
mitted. 

Thus twenty-one days after codein is adminis- 
tered. Average of the following ten days: 

Liquid, 3.035; urine, 3.087; urea, 44.17; 
cose, 95.65; weight, 57.666. 

From 24th November up to 30th December co- 
dein has been given, beginning by 5 centigr. per 
day and reaching up to 50 centigr. 

Average statistic of every five days: From 
24th to 28th November codein, 5-20 centigr.; 
glucose, 71.98; urea, 40.40; urine, 34.20; liquid 
taken, 33.70; weight of body, 59.300. 

From 28th November to 3d December codein, 
20-25 cent.; glucose, 41.29; urea, 42.32; urine, 
28.07 ; liquids, 33.00 ; weight, 59.700. 

From 4th to 8th December codein, 25-30 cent. ; 
glucose, 57.31; urea, 41.67; urine, 30.50; liquids, 
28.20; weight of body, 61.400. 

From 9th to 13th December codein, 30 cent. ; 
glucose, 36.29; urea, 46.41; urine, 26.14; liquids, 
27.24; weight, 61.650. 

From 14th to 20th December codein, 30-50 
cent.; glucose, 53.50; urea, 33.06; urine, 25.30; 
liquids, 28.57 ; weight, 62.950. 

As several authors thinks that the prolonged 
use of large doses of codein would determine some 
disturbances upon general nutritive functions and 
only noticed after, the author, in order to ascer- 
tain this statement, put his patient for nine days 
simply to diet, watching, meantime, Oe. effect, of 
codein on glycosuria. 

Below is the average of those days: 

Liquids, 2.450; urine, 2.777 ; urea, 41.75; sugar, 
70.60; weight of body, 63.850. 

On ‘the 5th of May they began to give acetate 
of morphine. 

The average account of these eight days pre- 

* Gas. degli Hospit., Nos. 90, 91, 92, 1890. 
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ceding the administration of medicine: Food, 
1.152; liquids, 2.982; urine, 2.648; glucose, 56.08 ; 
weight of body, 65.650. 

They started with 5 centigr. of morphine. 
Average from 5th to 9th of May: Morphine, 5.8 ; 
food, 1.223; liquid, 2.750; urine, 2.888; glucose, 
42.34; weight, 65.950. 

Average from 10th to 15th of May: Morphine, 
8.11; food, 12.23; liquids, 27.50; urine, 31.81; 
sugar, 32.46; weight of body, 66.933. 

Case II.—B. C——, woman of forty years old, 
came to the clinic the 13th of October, 1888, for 
diabetes. She is put under Cantani’s mixed diet 
for seven days; the average amount of sugar is 
about 3,000 gr. On the 21st of December she has 
been submitted to strict diet of Cantani. On the 
24th codein is progressively given up to a maxi- 
mum dose of 22 centigr. 

Twenty-one days after the application of Can- 
tani’s diet the sugar entirely disappeared. Four 
days after, the author gave 20 gr. of bread, daily 
increasing of 10 gr. After twenty days, the gly- 
cosuria having not appeared yet, he gave 20 gr. 
of cognac per day, a substance very rich in sugar. 
The glycosuria has not made its appearance. 
But as soon as codein had been stopped the sugar 
reappeared in the urine. Codein had then a true 
inhibitory action. 

During a period of five days no medicine was 


given, and sugar made its appearance ata dose 
of 10 gr. Codein was given again at a maximum 
dose of 0.25 centigr. 

The sugar remained at an amount of 20 to 25 


gr. But this is a slight dose, considering that 
the patient was receiving 120 gr. of bread and 20 
gr. of cognac. Besides, in the last nine days, al- 
though the amount of cognac had been increased 
‘to 40, later to 50 gramms, the glycosuria remained 
almost the same, which condition confirm the in- 
hibitory action of the codein. On the 14th of the 
anonth the patient, feeling better, was discharged. 

Case III.—P. S——, man of fifty years old, 
came on the 3d of January, 1889, with 7 gr. of 
sugar daily with an extreme weakness. On the 
lst of April, besides Cantani’s diet, patient re- 
ceives progressively from 2 to 22 centigr. of mor- 
phine. 

The average from Ist to 5th of April is as fol- 
lows: Urine, 33.90; sugar, 43.98; liquids, 48.28 ; 
‘weight of body, 60.900. 

In eight days sugar is reduced almost to a 
trace, unappreciable by polarimeter. 

In order to ascertain whether morphine exerts 
a similar inhibitory action as the codein, the 
author gave, on the 24th, 150 gr. of wine daily, 
and after a week he reduced to 120. Beginning 
on the 25th he added 20 gr. of bread daily to the 
diet. 

On the 4th of May, the sugar reappear at a 
quantity of l4gr. (Patient then taking 150 gr. 
of wine and 60 of bread.) | 





On the following day it was found to be 6.90, 
and on the next two days l4and 10. Later the 
sugar is reduced to 4, 3 and 2 gr., notwithstanding 
that the patient is taken daily 150 gr. of bread 
and 100 gr. of wine. On the 11th of May, the pa- 
tient takes 800 gr. of soup, the amount of sugar 
not increasing more than 7 gr. 

Case IV.—C. A——.._ Since October, 1887, has 
diabetic attacks. He applies for treatment on the 
23d of March, 1889. 

The first ten days patient is put under a mixed 
diet, and the average is as follows: Urine, 74.01; 
urea, 34.26; sugar, 45.23; weight of body, 35.416. 

On the 2d of April morphine was given, be- 
ginning with 5 cent. and gradually increasing it. 
Average as follows: 

From 2d to 1lth of April: Morphine, 5.10; 
urine, 45.52; urea, 26.64; sugar, 195.59; weight 
of body, 35.350. 

Twelfth to 21st of April: Morphine, 10.10; urine, 
42.63; urea, 29.23; sugar, 281.72; weight of body, 
35.350. 

Twenty-second of April to lst of May: Mor- 
phine,0; urine, 34.96; urea, 29.23; sugar, 292.13; 
weight of body, 36.750. 

Second to 12th of May: Morphine, 18.26; urine, 
30.43 ; urea, 24.38; sugar, 103.65 ; weight of body, 
37.450. 

Twelfth to 15th of May: Morphine, 27.30; urine, 
27.08; urea, 24.37; sugar, 129.05 ; weight of body, 
37.755. 

Conclusion : 

** That morphine and codein have an efficacious 
action upon glycosuria. 

‘* That both have an inhibitory action, checking 
the increase or the reappearance of sugar in the 
urine, when the patient takes, even in large 
quantities, of substances favoring the glycosuria. 
That the absorption of those drugs has no bad 
effect upon general nutrition, but it favors, on the 
contrary, the increase of bodily weight, and ameli- 
orates always the subjective condition of the 
patient.”’ 

Such are the experiments and conclusions of 
Dr. Frederigo Gori. We find in the United States 
Dispensatory (15th edit., 1884) the following in 
regard the action of codein upon glycosuria : 

‘** Within the last year or two it has been highly 
lauded in the treatment of diabetes mellitus and 
cases of recovery under its use reported. In the 
grave form of this disorder we have seen it fail to 
exert any perceptible influence, but the evidence 
is sufficient to demand a fair trial of the remedy 
in any individual ¢ase.”’ 

On the other hand Ringer, silent on the action 
of codein in diabetes, speaks of opium as follows 
in his 12th edition, page 417. 

‘*Opium is very useful in diabetes to control in- 
ordinate appetite; the diminution of quantity of 
ingested food reduces the kidney secretion and 
abates the troublesome thirst. It was at one 
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time thought that this was the only way opium 
proved useful in diabetes, but it has been lately 
shown that large doses, frequently repeated, will 
greatly lessen and, indeed, remove the sugar from 
the urine, the diet and the appetite remaining un- 


changed.”’ 


A LAOERATED OS UTERI TREATED MEDICALLY. 


By Mrs. E. G. Coox, M. D., New York Ciry. 


RS. E., consulted me some months since, com- 
plaining of indigestion, constipation and 
nervous prostration. Her history showed seven 
long years of treatment, preparatory tp an opera- 
tion for lacerated os uteri. Physical examina- 
tion revealed a laceration so slight, that I deter- 
mined that operative means were unnecessary, 
and that all her unpleasant symptoms would dis- 
appear under medical treatment. The diet was 
to consist of meat and vegetables once daily, fruit 
and total abstinence from condiments. 

I prescribed suitable gymnastics daily which 
soon relieved her constipation, and treated the 
lacerated os two or three times a month with the 
following : 

Be IED odin oe Se cede. ccatubcoene 
Potass. iodide 
Glycerine 

M. 8.—Apply on absorbent cotton and retain 
twelve hours. Rest as much as possible the day 
of treatment. 

The dysmenorrhea entirely disappeared and 
bismuth ys after dinner, and an occasional dose of 
carbo veg. ro, completely cured the indigestion, 
and she has remained well now for months, gain- 
ing ten pounds of flesh which has enabled her to 
endure great physical exertion. 

This case shows that surgical treatment is not 
necessary in such cases. 


INFANTILE OONVULSIONS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE 
ALOOHOLISM OF A NURSING MOTHER. 


By JoHn ArscHaGounl!, M. D., Warp’s IsLanp 
HospitaLt, New YORK. 


E READ the following case:* Father, zt. 
thirty-five, clerk, regular absinthe drinker, 
grinds his teeth at night, especially when he has 
drank hard. No epileptic attacks. Tremor of 
hands. Matutinal pituita. Married, et. twenty- 
five. 

Mother, xt. thirty, while pregnant, she could 
not tolerate wine, which would make her vomit. 
After confinement, she took daily one litre of 
Bordeaux wine as a tonic. She also drank ab- 
sinthe with her husband, and soon was troubled 
with insomnia, nightmares, gastric catarrh, 


* Gazette des Hépitaux, August, 1891, Paris. 








tremor of fingers, red face, varicose condition of 
nose. 

The child, four months old, nursed by the 
mother. Towards the end of the first month she 
had convulsions, at short intervals; would foam 
at the mouth; eyes convulsing and contractions 
first tonic then clonic were produced in the limbs; 
most of these paroxysms were of short duration, 
few were longer. The child vomited frequently, 
especially just after being nursed. 

Later, was unable to tolerate the milk with- 
out throwing it up immediately. Meantime, she 
seemed to be of an extreme impressionability, 
crying, starting soon as coming near to her, and 
instead of improving was growing worse. The 
child was very much emaciated, debilitated by a 
continual diarrhoea, and vomiting became more 
and more frequent. 

Finally the mother scared, consulted a physi- 
cian, who, thinking that her milk was bad, sug- 
gested feeding the baby on the bottle. 

The convulsions kept up for two or three days 
more, but gradually decreased in frequency, and 
finally ceased. 

The excitability of the child also disappeared, 
as well as the vomitings; and she soon began to 
gain flesh. 


TWO CASES OF GLAUCOMA. 


By CHARLEs C. Boy gz, M. D., 
Surgeon to New York Ophthalmic Hospital, Eye Surgeon 
to the Ward’s Island Hospital and Hahnemann ’ 
Hospital, New York City. 

HE following cases will show the necessity of 
performing iridectomy immediately in se- 
vere cases of glaucoma, instead of delaying it, in 

the hopes that remedies will answer as well. 

The first case was that of a man seventy years 
of age, who was suffering from chronic glaucoma, 
with cupping of both optic nerves; vision only 
#0.u. Tension of the eyes would vary, and at 
times would be normal, and under remedies it 
was apparently kept in check; but patient was 
warned to report for operation if sight grew 
worse, which he did, stating that he was blind in 
the right eye, and that the sight in the left was 
not as good as formerly. I found on examination 
that he could only count fingers at one foot with 
the right eye, and that his left vision was failing, 
being #§; tension increased in both eyes, but no 
pain; it was not of an inflammatory type. I op- 
erated immediately on both eyes, but it was too 
late for the right eye, as sight did not return, but 
it checked progress of the disease in the left, and 
the sight has remained #§ for the last two years, 
When I first saw this case, the symptoms did not 
seem to call for an immediate operation; but in 
my opinion ip such cases itis better to operate 
than to wait for more urgent symptoms. 
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The other case was that of a lady about fifty- 
five years of age, who had been suffering with an 
inflamed eye for four or five days previous to my 
being called in by her physician. On examination 
found the eye-ball very red and inflamed, pupil 
dilated, oblong instead of circular, showing some 
iritic adhesions; there had been no atropine used 
in eye; tension of eye-ball hard. I immediately 
diagnosed it a case of acute inflammatory glau- 
coma, and as her vision was reduced to counting 
fingers at two feet, I decided to operate immedi- 
ately, notwithstanding it was night and I would 
have to operate by lamplight. I considered the 
danger too great to the eyesight if I waited even 
until the next day before operating. After dead- 
ening the sensitiveness of the eye by cocaine, an 
iridectomy was successfully performed, and after 
instilling some drops of a solution of eserine into 
the eye it was lightly bandaged, patient went to 
bed and had a good night’s rest, the first she had 
had in four days on account of the severe neuralgic 
pains she had suffered from in eye and head; 
these pains left almost immediately after the op- 
eration. The sight returned very slowly, showing 
that I had not overestimated the danger of de- 
laying the operations. In two weeks’ time it had 
returned to nearly normal vision #%, and since then 
she has had no further trouble. 


On the Strumous Diseases of Childhood and their Re- 
lation to Tubercle.-—{Thomas More Madden—abstract of a 
paper read at the British Medical Association Annual 
Meeting, July, 1890.) During a long experience as physi- 
cian to the first hospital for diseases of children established 
in Ireland, with which I have been connected since its 
foundation, in 1872, the increasing prevalence of the stru- 
mous and tubercular diseases of childhood has been con- 
stantly brought under my clinical observation. The in- 
timate connection and relation between these conditions 
was pointed out nearly a quarter of a century ago in my 
work on ‘*Change of Climate,” and was discussed in a 
paper of mine in the ‘“‘ Transactions of the International 
Medical Congress of 1871,” as well as last year in my article 
on ‘* Puberty,” in Dr. Keating’s recently-published Ameri- 
can ‘* Cyclopedia of Diseases of Children.” I refer to these 
dates merely as evidence that the views embodied in the 
following brief recapitulation were not hastily formed nor 
without some experience of the subject referred to. The 
increasing proportion of strumous and tubercular affections 
which have been observed of late years in my wards in the 
Children’s Hospital, is probably largely ascribable to the 
faulty dietetic and hygienic management of early child- 
hood, and to the general substitution of artificial, and in 
many instances very unsuitable, prepared or tinned prepa- 
rations, for that natural or fresh milk which, in my opinion, 
is essential for the healthy nutrition of children. As I 
formerly pointed out, and the observation is now more ap- 
plicable than was the case ten years ago, the acute forms 
of tuberculosis, common during childhood, resemble the in- 
fective diseases in their origin from a specific germ, whether 
generated in the body or introduced from without. The 
latter is probably the case in the tubercular diseases preva- 
lent amongst the children of the poor, in whose dietary 
various forms of preserved milk foods now enter largely, 





as it seems difficult to conceive any certain guarantee that 
the cows furnishing the supply may not, in some cases, 
suffer from perisucht, this disease being very prevalent and 
not materially affecting the quantity of milk. More re- 
cently Prof. Bollinger has shown that milk may prove in- 
fectious whether taken from cows suffering from general 
or local tuberculosis. In his experience only a few drops 
of undiluted milk from a tuberculous cow proved sufficient 
to produce miliary tuberculosis in animals. Be the patho- 
genesis or tuberculosis what it may, however, there can, I 
think, be no question as to the fact that it is most fre- 
quently developed in patients who bear in their general 
constitutional condition, and more especially in their glandu- 
lar system, the obvious imprint of the strumous diathesis. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that in children thus constitu- 
tionally enfeebled the struggle for existence between the 
invading specific micro-organisms and the blood corpuscles, 
or leucocytes, should almost invariably so speedily ter- 
minate in the fatal victory of the prolific bacilli of tu- 
bercle. 

Broth—its Nutritive Value.—Prof. Germain Sée con- 
cludes a study of this topic thus: 

1. The quantity of albuminates is always very feeble, 
and it is the less so when the meat has been slightly boiled. 
The broth, therefore, conveys but very little of the albu- 
minates to the organism, as the greatest portion remains 
in a coagulated state in the meat. 2. The gelatine con- 
tributes but indirectly to the reorganization of the system ; 
it may, in decomposing itself, produce heat. 1t serves par- 
ticularly to protect the corporeal albuminates, which would 
be more readily consumed in théir absence, but they do not 
regenerate the tissues of the body. 8. A small quantity of 
carbohydrates is found in broth. The glycogenic matter, 
the inosite, the sugar and the lactic acid which are met 
with in fresh meat soon undergo profound alterations. It 
may be supposed, a priori, as observed by Brucke, that the 
glycogen is transformed into sugar, and that the sugar 
itself undergoes transformation into lactic acid; but Sée 
remarks that the lactic acid of muscle is not identical with 
that of the fermentation of sugar; the first turns the plane 
of polarization to the right ; lactic acid has no optical char- 
acter. 4. Among the organic substances may be still added 
certain quaternary products, creatin, creatinin and carnin, 
but the physiological action of these is little understood. 
5. The saline matters play a réle much more considerable ; 
the phosphoric acid which is met with in the broth con- 
tributes to the consolidation of the osseous system; the 
chloride of sodium abounds in the liquids, and it is to the 
chlorides as well as to the phosphates that has been at- 
tributed the nutritive value of bouillon, or broth, which, 
after all, is only asaline solution. Prof. Sée concludes that 
all physicians, all persons healthy or sick, readily recognize 
in broth a comforting effect, and they certainly would not 
substitute for it a warm solution of the phosphate of potash 
and kitchen salt. Sée does not pretend to explain in what 
consists the virtue of broth. It is not, he says, an ali- 
mentary means, for if in a convalescent milk be replaced 
by the strongest beef-tea the result would be disastrous ; 
but if, as frequently happens, milk is not well borne by 
young children, if it should cause persistent diarrheea, it 
may, during a suspension of one or two days, be replaced 
at first by concentrated broth, which may afterwards be 
advantageously mixed with cow’s milk. Milk alone is in- 
digestible; broth alone would lead to inanition, as it con- 
tains, abstraction being allowed for salts, but very little 
organic substances, too little of albuminates, too little of 
carbohydrates, and the fat which is found in it is not so 
easily digested as that of milk. 

Germicide Action of the Gastric Juice.—In the Vratch, 
Nos. 88, 40 and 41, 1890, p. 894 (Provincial Med. Journal), 
Dr. Boris I. Kianofsky, of St. Petersburg, publishes a valu- 
able paper on the subject, embodying his elaborate experi- 
ments on fifty persons, some of whom were healthy, some 
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suffering from gastric cancer, dilatation of the stomach 
etc. The author’s essential results may be summarized 
somewhat as follows: 

1. A fasting healthy stomach always contains great num- 
bers of microbes of various species. 

2. The numerical strength of such microbes as are found 
in the gastric contents an hour or so after a meal stands in 
a direct relation to the number of microbes in swallowed 
food, drink, air, etc. 

8. The gastric juice possesses distinct antimycotic proper- 
ties, which are to be attributed mainly to the presence of a 
free hydrochloric acid. 

4. ‘*Give a gastric juice of a normal average general 
acidity, and with a normal average proportion of free 
hydrochloric acid, the secretion kills the bacteria in a sys- 
tematic manner—that is, the longer it remains in contact 
with the microbes the greater number of the latter are de- 
stroyed.” 

5. In the case of the juice of a subnormal acidity, how- 
ever, the bacteria continue to steadily grow in number. 

6. The microbes do not seem to take any part in the 
gastric digestion. 

7. In those sick persons whose gastric juice still con- 
tinues to contain a sufficient proportion of free hydrochloric 
acid, the secretion proves to possess the same germicide 
properties as in healthy people. 

8. Those sick persons whose stomachs elaborate but trifl- 
ing amounts of free hydrochloric acid, are liable to be in- 
fected through the organ to a greater degree than healthy 
subjects. 

9. ‘** Nobody should allow his stomach to remain empty 
for a long stretch of time after morning rising ; especially 
medical practitioners should take care in this regard.” 

10. “In times of epidemics (e. g., cholera) everybody 
should avoid fasting for a long period. It is advisable to 
arrange one’s meals in such a way that the stomach shall 
always contain a certain quantity of food (sterilized, if pos- 
sible).” 

Dietetic Rules in Diseases of the Di ve _ 
Dr. J. Boas (Deutsche Med. Zeit., No. 48, 1890,) deals gen- 
erally with the dieting of stomach and intestinal disorders. 

In considering diet in such conditions, three points must 
be looked to,—1, the constitutional condition and the state 
of nutrition of the patient ; the surro ndings and customary 
habits of the patient. Thus, the dietetic treatment of the 
workman must be considered from another standpoint than 
that of the well-to-do; 3, the most important point is the 
prescription of diet with the actual disturbance of diges- 
tion in view. The stomach, for example, gets out of order 
in two of its functions,—the motor and the chemical; ab- 
sorption in the stomach plays a very small part in the 
functions of the organ, so that an endeavor must be made 
(by the use of the stomach sound) to discover (1) whether 
there is a disturbance of the gland function, and whether 
there are fermentative processes going on; (2) whether 
the motor activity of the stomach is at fault; or (8) 
whether both these conditions are present. There are 
cases, for example, in which the stomach seems incapable 
owing to deficiency of gastric juice, of digesting proteids ; 
in these cases the digestion of carbohydrates may be per- 
fect. Proteids in these cases must, therefore, be given in 
a prepared or semi-digested form (albumen, peptone). In 
these cases fat is digested with difficulty, or rather, is split 
up into fatty acids by the fermentation in the duodenum, 
and so does not enter the lymph channels in the usual 
form of an emulsion of neutral fat. Sodium chloride is 
useful in these cases, since it helps to form the hydrochloric 
acid of the stomach, which tends to stop fermentative 
processes. On the other hand, there are cases where there 
is hyperacidity in the stomach. In these cases proteids 
are exceedingly well digested and carbohydrates but feebly 
acted upon, so that the digested forms, such as dextrines, 
malted foods, etc., have to be prescribed. Forinsufficiency 





of the motor activity of the stomach, enemata of half a 
litre, with a proper diet, are beneficial. 

Tea a Cause of Cold Feet.—Mr. Hutchinson says in the 
Archives of Surgery, July, 1890, that he once advised a lady 
to drink more tea. ‘“‘Ican not touch it,” was her reply. 


-“Tt makes my feet icy cold, and wet with cold perspira- 


tion.” On further inquiry, she assured Mr. Hutchinson 
that she was quite certain of her facts, and had often 
tested them. Mr. Hutchinson says he had long been 
familiar with the fact that tea made the feet cold, but 
did not know that cold perspiration attended it. It does 
not do so in all persons. The coldness is caused, he be- 
lieves, by contraction of the arteries, for the feet at the 
same timeshrink. Alcohol has usually a precisely opposite 
effect. 

Dietetic Treatment of .—Whether the theory 
of explosion of nitrogen in the brain substance as the cause 
of the epileptic seizure be true or not, certain it is, accord- 
ing to John Ferguson (Therap. Gaz., Dec. 15, 1890), that 
the malady is aggravated in patients subjected to a nitro- 
genous diet. This fact seems to have been confirmed by 
clinical experience and actual experimentation. Ferguson, 
therefore, has subjected his epileptics to a strict veget- 
able diet, and has even dispensed with the use of drugs. 
This method has given, in his hand, excellent results, 
especially in well-marked cases of status epilepticus. In 
these cases a non-nitrogenous diet alone has rendered 
better service than the bromides without restriction in 
diet. 

Diet Gestation.—To avoid some of the dangers 
of labor to which many mothers are liable, Dr. Prochow- 
nick (Brit. Med. Jour.) controls the diet during gestation. 
Three successful cases are given of pregnancy with con- 
tracted pelvis in which the women were carried to labor 
at full term and the children saved. The principle of the 
dietary is the diminution of the quantity of fat ingested by 
the woman and stored away by either mother or fetus. 
The diet consists, for example, for breakfast, of a small cup 
of coffee with about one ounce of bread dried in the oven ; 
for dinner, meat, egg, or fish, with but little sauce, some 
green vegetable, salad, cheese, etc. The prohibited arti- 
cles are chiefly water, soup, beer, sugar and potatoes. 
What a vast amount of trouble to which mankind are sub- 
ject may be prevented by proper diet! 

How to Live on Vegetable Diet for Cents a 
Week.—In Hygiene for April, 1891, Mr. R. 8. nders, a 
member of the vegetarian society, gives the particulars of 
his experience for a week. He writes that his diet has for 
some time been as follows: ‘‘ Breakfast: 6 oz. bread, 2 
oz. figs or dates, 2 oz. oatmeal, hominy or maize, as por- 
ridge, the fruit stewed and eaten with the bread, the 
liquor taken with the porridge, or 4 oz. figs or dates dry, 
and 2 oz. nuts (pea or monkey nuts, baked, or barcelonas), 
and 3 0z. bread. Lunch: \ lb. bread or biscuits, and an 
apple or orange. Dinner or Supper: 2 oz. haricot beans 
or lentils, boiled, 8 oz. potatoes, carrots, etc. (or a soup 
composed of above) and a plain rice or other pudding, or 
macaroni cheese or rice and cheese, and 4 oz. bread with 
jam. The weights stated of cereals or legumes are before 
cooking. The cost comes out thus perweek: Bread, 5 lb., 
at 1} d., 74 d.; figs and dates, 2 Ibs., at 2d., 4 d.; nuts, 1 Ib., 
at 4d., 8d.; fruit for lunch, 4 d.; haricots and lentils, four 
days, 8 oz.,1 d.; pudding, four days, 4 d.; vegetables, 2 
d.; macaroni or rice cheese, three days, 44 d.—2s. 6 d.—I 
calculate that I consume about 32 oz. per diem, giving 
four oz. nitrogenous, 14 oz. carbo-hydrates, 2 oz. fat, and 12 
oz. water, exclusively of what I drink. Wholemeal bread 
is the only kind I use, and I find the ‘ Hygienic’ the best, 
being made with finely ground meal and a minimum of 
salt. It will be observed that I eschew tea, etc., my drink, 
when I need any, being water, generally hot, before going 
tobed. I work hard, have much walking, and weigh 18 lb. 
more than before giving up meat.” 
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YEA, YEA, NAY, NAY. 


HE last Sunday in October an eloquent city 
pastor addressed his congregation, one of 
the most wealthy in the state, from the text ‘‘ Let 
your communication be yea, yea, nay, nay, for 
whatsoever is more than this cometh of evil.” 
The congregation had just returned from their 
summer homes, and from wandering’in their own 
and foreign lands, and the thoughtful pastor, fresh 
from his summer outing in which the trial of Dr. 
McQueary, Prof. Briggs, and the theological 
strictures upon Heber Newton had formed a part 
of his daily reading and settled in his mind the 
firm convietion that the action of his clerical 
brethren and the world in general was not al. 
ways founded upon a love for truth, and that the 
principles of right and justice influenced their dis- 
cussions and decisions less than those purely 
personal motives in which the pocket and in- 
dividual popularity were the pivotal points of 
action. What other conclusion could the learned 
and observant pastor have reached in all this 
bitter warfare upon theological points where the 
inquiry was less, what is truth as looked upon in 
the light of ever unfolding thought, less what was 
in harmony with the Divine law as seen through 
the laws of nature, than the mandates of a body 
of men, who were never supposed to be specially 
inspired, formulated hundreds of years ago. 

There never could be a more appropriate time 
than the present for rehearsing that portion of 
Christ’s sermon on the Mount which the eloquent 
clergymen made the basis of a little plain talk to 
his own people and through the press to the out- 





side world. The practice so common of stating 
for fact that which is not susceptible of proof can 
lead only to evil. The yea, yea, and nay, nay 
should in all cases be uttered with that sincerity 
and decision which could only come from a con- 
viction founded upon the most careful and honest 
scrutiny. We are not expected to wear our 
thoughts like a garment to be read by every 
passer-by, or to answer every question addressed 
to us, but the question if answered at all should 
be answered frankly and honestly and without 
unnecessary harshness. There is a marked dif- 
ference between believing and knowing. The 
former is founded on circumstantial evidence, and 
will not admit of a positive yea or nay, while the 
latter is the evidence of the senses, and the state- 
ment if made at all should be positive. The 
learned clergymen stated he believed the business 
man as a rule was more truthful in his statements 
than any other class of men. 

If, as is undoubtedly the case, a large propor- 
tion of the bitterness of theological discussion 
arises from a failure to comprehend each other’s 
position, a disposition to misinterpret and miscon- 
strue each other’s statements, to jump at conclu- 
sions, and to check logical thought if it runs 
counter to selfish interests, how much more is 
this true of the medical profession. How often do 
we see words torn from their context and made to 
express a meaning never intended, idle or mali- 
cious gossip easily proved to be utterly false, as- 
serted as facts with all the positiveness of appar- 
ently honest conviction—and for what? Perhaps 
to crush an influence made undesirable to the per- 
sonality and the pockets of the assailants by a too 
free statement of facts and a tearing away the veil 


| of sophistry and an exposure of real motives by 


plain statements; perhaps from a malicious 
wantonness and personal spite; and, perhaps, 
and this in a majority of cases, from a slothful 
indolence and a disposition to follow men who 
are self-constituted leaders on the basis of over 
much talk and protestation. Sooner or later the 
man who wishes to be honest escapes from a de- 
grading thraldom and thinks and acts for himself. 
The cry of the world to-day, in its onward march 
towards a higher development, is for deeds, whose 
clear conception and strong grasp of truth shall 
make their own creeds. We are beginning to 
comprehend in a higher sense than has ever be- 
fore been comprehended in all the nearly nineteen 
centuries which have elapsed since Christ stood 
upon the Mount and uttered the thoughts which 
are ringing through the ages. In this one com- 
prehensive mandate, “‘ Let your communication be 
yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than 
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this leadeth to evil,” we have the keynote of 
that fraternal feeling which would bind the whole 
world in a brotherhood of peace and good will. 
There are selfish, evil-minded men in all profes- 
sions whose aspirations never rise above the 
pocket, with whom it would be useless to argue. 
Perhaps in the evolution of ages they may become 
so changed that the old element of evil will have 
_become obliterated, but there are others, and these 
we believe constitute the larger portion in all the 
professions, who in time will become ashamed of 
repeating parrot like the cries of would be leaders 
and learn to think and act for themselves, and 
speak out honestly convictions founded not upon 
gossip tossed from one to another, but upon thor- 
oughly proved facts. When that time comes, 
and in the evolution of ages it surely will come, 
the all creative law of love will prove stronger 
than that of dogma or creed and sweep away the 
factions which now fill the air with a whirlwind 
of words tossed about in angry fury. 


MALARIAL POISONING. 





‘T’HE condition of the streets of this city during 

the past summer, from repaving and putting 
down cable roads, has produced a form of malarial 
poisoning which has revealed itself less in the 
usual symptoms of malaria than in conditions of 
the nervous system, affecting in different individ- 
uals different organs. In one case the nerves of 
the bladder have been involved producing a con- 
stant desire to urinate; in another there has been 
constipation, dyspepsia and headache, and per- 
haps in the same family violent diarrhoea of a 
loose and watery character with almost a total 
inaction of the hepatic and portal system. The 
general tired feeling, the flying or loca] pains, the 
sluggishness of the brain with an indisposition for 
mental or physical labor, all point to the possi- 
bility of the paralyzing influence upon the nerve 
centers or individual nerves of some subtle agent 
like the poisonous gases from sewers and the up- 
turned earth in densely thronged streets. In the 
fall and early winter when these symptoms exist, 
the clue in the great majority of cases will be 
found in some agent introduced into the system 
through the atmosphere and drinking water, and 
the remedies in nerve nutrients and tonics, in 
drugs and food. Our attention would naturally 
be turned to the tinctures and the alkaloids of 
Peruvian bark, the willow, nux vomica and igna- 
tia, to bryonia, gentian and columbo, to the min- 
eral acids and to the various forms of mercury, 
arsenic, iron and phosphorus, either alone or in 
combination with one or more of the other agents. 





These drugs should be given, of course, not to 
produce their toxicological action, but in oft re- 
peated doses in just such amount as a careful 
study of the case will show as besé calculated to 
produce the gentle and continued action of nerve 
force, which would lead to the proper assimilation 
of food. Close observers have found that a care- 
ful selection in these cases from a small range 
of well proved remedies, and a minute study of 
their action is better than hunting through the 


whole materia medica for isolated symptoms. — 


Every physician will, of course, be guided to a 
certain extent by individual experience in the 
combination of remedies, but our own experience 
has been, in this class of cases especially, remedies 
may be combined with marked benefit. 


PROFESSOR VIROHOW. 


HE seventieth birthday of the distinguished 
German pathologist Rudolph Virchow, drew 
together thousands of his friends, among whom 
were included nearly all the prominent German 
men of science as well as many from abroad, as 
well as the leading statesmen and physicians in 
Berlin, all eager to take by the hand and extend 
congratulation to the distinguished physician, who 
had done so much for the benefit of the world. 
. At noon a birthday book, compiled by a num- 
ber of Virchgw’s former pupils, was placed on 
sale, and at the same time one of the finest streets 
in the city .was rechristened Virchow strasse. 
The Professor’s birthday was made the occasion 
for a demonstration, in a mild and amiable sense, 
upon the part of the Freisinnige party (Progres- 
sists), now known as the Independents, of which 





-section of the German’ Liberals Virchow has al- 


ways been a recognized parliamentary leader. 
During the course of the day Herr Richter, at 
the head of a deputation of the Freisinnige party, 
presented the Professor with a number of pres- 
ents. At about the same time Mayor Forcken- 
beck presented Virchow with the deeds conferring 
upon him the freedom of the city of Berlin. A 
gold memorial medallion was also presented to 
the Professor by a committee of his medical and 
political colleagues, and bronze copies of it were 
given to every member of the family and were 
sent to every scientific institution in Germany with 
which Virchow has at any time been connected. 
Prof. Virchow was born at Schivelbein, Pom- 
erania, on October 13, 1821, and studied medicine 
in Berlin. At the Naturalists’ Congress at Inns- 
bruck in 1869 he was one of the founders of the 
German Anthropological Society, and in 1873 he 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
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Prof. Virchow is not only popular with students 
and statesmen, but he is dearly beloved by the 
masses for the great interest he has taken in 
spreading scientific knowledge among the people 
by means of popular lectures. He has also, 
throughout his life, taken a great interest in poli- 
tics, and has contributed some important speeches 
to parliamentary debates. 


HYPNOTICS IN INSANITY. 


HE question is often asked, why is the per- 
centage of brilliant cures in the New School 
over the Old less noticeable now than forty years 
ago? To those who remember the heroic age of 
Old School medicine when disease was looked 
upon as an entity to be driven out of the system 
by those material forces which, in eradicating the 
disease, not unfrequently killed the patient, the 
answer is obvious. In those days many of the 
worst forms of disease were the results of drug 
action and the direct violation of those rules of. 
cleanliness, pure air and proper food now deemed 
so essential to all. The simple. withdrawal of 
violent medication and the proper attention to 
hygiene were in many cases alone sufficient to 
turn the trembling scale from death to life. It is 
interesting to notice the drift of scientific thought, 
and how with each succeeding year the lines of 
the Old and New School in investigation and 
practice are converging. 

We have been particularly pleased in noting, 
as one of the important signs of the times, the 
practical, scientific and common sense views of 
Dr. John B. Chapin, of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane, in discussing with illustrative 
cases the dangerous complications from the use 
of and abuse of hypnotics in the treatment of the 
insane. The article might have been written by 
any of the notable alienists of the New School. 

In a group of cases which Dr. Chapin brings 
forward to illustrate his point, all of whom, before 
coming to the hospital, had been under the influ- 
ence of opiates and hypnotics, he says he could not 
but conclude that a toxic delirium had been in- 
duced as an added complication which impaired 
life and subsequently retarded memory. The de- 
lusive ideas remained in several cases after the 
patient appeared otherwise well—the vivid recol- 
lection of frightful visions arousing a fear they 
would return if sent home. One case now slowly 
recovering took 480 grains of bromide of potash 
every twenty-four hours for a year. 

The physical symptoms in patients suffering 
from toxic effects of hypnotics, are generally di- 
lated, sluggish pupil, diminished mental reflexes, 





a feeble heart beat, a flabby tongue, pale and cov- 
ered with pasty coat and a tumid abdomen. Ifa 
patient comes to the hospital with a history of 
mental disorder and in addition a complication of 
delirium, who has had large doses of hypnotics or 
opium, it is very safe to trace some of the trouble 
to toxic effects of the drug. Dr. Chapin justly 
says it is reasonable to suppose, from careful ob- 
servation, that the tedious convalesence and en- 
feeblement which often follows an acute outbreak 
may in a measure be accounted for as a result of 
the toxic effect and disturbed brain nutrition from 
prolonged and injudicious use of hypnotic drugs. 


ORTHOPEDIO HOSPITAL. 


ARLY in November one of the most industri- 
ous and useful organizations in the city, 
will open its new hospital with enlarged facilities 
for carrying on the work in which it has been so 
successful the past two decades. The work of the 
institution began about twenty-three years ago. 
Several years previous to that time Dr. Charles 
Fayette Taylor, the predecessor of Dr. Newton 
M. Shaffer, the present attending surgeon in 
charge, had been in the habit of going among the 
poor and treating deformed children by the ortho- 
pezdic method. 

The hospital grew out of the dispensary until 
it was found necessary to build a larger institution 
to accommodate the rapidly increasing number 
of dispensary and other patients. The new hos- 
pital has a total frontage in Fifty-ninth street of 
forty-five feet. The main building is fifty-four 
feet in depth, with an extension in the rear run- 
ning back to the end of the lot. In the basement 
are the kitchen, servants’ dining-room, laundry 
and workshops for the manufacture of the ap- 
paratus used in the treatment of patients. On 
the first floor is a large waiting-room for dis- 
pensary patients, together with consultation and 
operating rooms for the surgeons. The second 
floor contains the trustees’ room and bedrooms 
for the surgeons and matron, together with dining 
rooms for the patients and the house staff. In the 
rear is a sun or play room for the patients. 

On the third and fourth stories are the four 
wards, with the necessary rooms for attendants 
and the lavatories. The fifth floor contains the 
isolating ward for patients suffering from con- 
tagious diseases, besides rooms for the servants. 
The eastern part of the structure is fireproof and 
has iron staircases. It is connected with the 
western half by means of iron doors swinging in 
solid brick archways. The hospital will contain, 
when finished, fifty-four beds. About one-half of 
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these are free. There is no more useful or better 
conducted hospital in this or any other city and 
none deserving a more generous support. 


SPIDER BITES. 


HE GENUS of spiders classified as latro- 
dectus is very widely distributed, the species 

l. verecundus being found in California, 1. mac- 
tans in Georgia and in North Carolina, !. malmig- 
niatus in Southern Europe, the ‘‘ menavody ”’ in 
Madagascar and the latrodectus scelio, or ‘‘ ka- 
tipo’’ in New Zealand. All are alike in being of 
a dark color, and having one or more red spots on 
the upper part of the body. The bite of all species 
of this genus in every country where they are 
found is credited with venomous qualities in a 
marked degree, and from time to time the death 
of human beings has been reported as the result 
of their poison. The symptoms given are gener- 
ally about the same as those in the following re- 
markable instance reported by Dr. Andrew Ross, 
of Molong, N. 8. W. (Australasian Medical Ga- 
zette, April, 1891): ‘‘A boy of about five years 
of age, while sitting on a door-step eating some 
bread and butter, was bitten on the neck, behind 
the lobe of the ear, by a large black spider with a 
red spot on the back, which was instantly killed. 
The boy shortly after commenced to scream with 
pains in his neck, also running down into his legs 
and feet. The mother picked him up, and found 
that he could neither stand nor walk, but kept 
constantly screaming with acute violent pains in 
his legs and feet, as if something was pinching or 
twisting them. In this state the boy continued 
for upwards of half an hour, when the mother be- 
gan to feel alarmed, and brought him to my sur- 
gery about seven o’clock in the evening. I found 
a large erythematous circle at the spot where the 
spider was supposed to have bitten him, which I 
scarified and bathed with the usual remedies. 
The boy at this time was crying, exceedingly rest- 
less, and evidently in the greatest possible pain. 
No position seemed to afford him the slightest 
relief, as he kept continually complaining and 
screaming with the pains in his knees, legs and 
feet, tossing about in all directions. I had the 
neck again well bathed, and at short intervals 
administered strong doses of ammonia. Finding 
at the end of about half an hour little or no satis- 
factory change produced, I then, at equally short 
intervals gave him teaspoonful doses of strong 
brandy, and kept up this treatment until I had 
administered between three or four wineglassfuls, 
which produced no more effect on him than if he 
had swallowed tea or cold water. I hesitated to 





risk pushing the brandy any further, seeing that 
it had not the slightest effect in modifying the 
pains, only causing profuse perspiration. I ad- 
ministered five strong emetics at short intervals, 
but it was with the greatest possible difficulty 
that I could make him vomit. Some time after 
the fifth dose the patient began to feel sick and 
vomited freely, and from that period he began to 
feel easier and more composed, but every now and 
again continued to scream with pains in his knees, 
legs and feet. About ten o’clock I allowed the 
mother to take him home, as he was now easier, 
so as even to snatch a little sleep, with instruc- 
tions, if restless, to continue the brandy and am- 
monia in moderate doses. On the following day 
I found the pains had considerably abated, that 
he had had little or no steady sleep, but kept 
waking and tossing about less or more all night. 
Face and neck red, tongue dry and foul, skin hot 
and feverish, no appetite, both legs below the 
knees bathed in cold perspiration; patient quite 
sensible all along, but since the bite unable to 
stand or walk. I prescribed some aperient medi- 
cine and a fever mixture. On the twenty-sixth the 
purgative, with the addition of castor oil, was con- 
tinued, as it had not yet operated. Patient stil} 
complains of pains in his knees, legs and feet, but 
passed a more favorable night. Can now stand a 
little, but is not yet able to walk; less feverish, 
but still bathed in cold perspiration, tongue still 
foul and dry, able to take a little nourishment. 
On the twenty-seventh bowels freely opened, and 
the pains now gradually disappearing; able to 
walk a little, and to take a fair share of nourish- 
ment; passed a favorable night; pains now chiefly 
confined to his toe-nails. On the twenty-eighth, 
patient still progressing favorably ; able to stand 
and walk, but still complains of aching pains in 
his toe-nails. The heat of the weather at the time 
was very intense—thermometer from 80° to 90° in 
the coolest place in the shade. This, probably, 
may account for the venomous nature of a spider 
bite and the rapidity and severity of its action, 
especially in hot weather. On the twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth the patient is now all but recovered, 
entirely free from pain, and able to walk and run 
about as usual.’’ 

The Hon. John A. Cockburn, M. D., when prac- 
tising at Jamestown, South Australia, had at 
least a dozen cases of poisoning by the bite of the 
red spotted spider under his care; the toxic symp- 
toms, lasting some two or three days, were very 
marked in all, and acute pains with paralysis and 
profuse sweating of the lower limbs were always 
present. He used strychnia internally in treating 
them. 
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Inquiry has been made as to the poisonous char- 
acteristics of this genus of spider by Professor 
Kobert, of the Dorpat University, in Baltic-Russia, 
who reports that he has found a species indigenous 
to Russia possessing a poison which is, he believes, 
the most potent in existence. At his request dead 
specimens of the Australian species were sent to 
him. These, however, he found when they reached 
him to be inert. 

The question thus arises, whether the poison is 
destroyed by time or by decomposition, or is it 
volatile? Itis possible that each spider is only 
venomous under particular circumstances, which 
may be the season of year or period of life in the 
insect, or the poison may be created from time to 
time as a consequence of irritation or anger. 

The July (1889) issue of the Hom. Recorder 
contained a paper on “‘ Latrodectus Mactans, a 
Suggested Remedy in Angina Pectoris,” from the 
pen of Dr.S. A. Jones. The effects of numerous 
cases of this spider poison were recited and classi- 
fied, and the conclusion was reached that, accord- 
ing to the law of similars, they pointed clearly to 
angina pectoris as the disease for which the remedy 
was applicable. A confirmatory case of cure was 
shortly afterward reported in the same journal. 

We would suggest to our southern readers that 
there is an interesting field for inquiry open in 
regard to these insects, and hope that those of 
them who may have an opportunity of exploring 
it, will do so, and report results. 


PHOSPHORUS. 


E HAVE found more benefit from the ad- 
ministration of pure phosphorus, in many 
forms of nervous disease and nervous exhaustion, 
than from any of those chemical salts into which 
it enters in combination. In the third stage of 
pheumonia, where a tonic action is required, there 
is no drug in our hands which will compare with 
it, and in various forms of nervous troubles for 
which phosphorus seems indicated, we find better 
effects from it in its pure state than in those salts 
of which it forms the base. The phosphorized fats 
form seventy-five out of one one-hundredth parts 
of which nerve structure iscomposed. Undoubt- 
edly, while a portion of the phosphorus forms 
distinct combination in the stomach of which the 
chemist is not familiar, there is some portion of 
it which enters uncombinated into the blood and 
is taken up by the nerve structure, with but little 
change, until it reaches its appropriate tissue. 
The great trouble in administering pure phos- 
phorus is its liability to create gastric disturb- 
ance, but this as a general thing can be avoided 





by giving it in an elixir one one-hundredth grain, 
or in the same dose in pill coated with gelatine 
combined with one-fifth grain of ex. nux vom. 
immediately after eating. This form of admin- 
istration will answer where the drug is only re- 
quired two or three times a day, but in pneumonia, 
where it is required in oft-repeated doses, a few 
drops of the tincture may be mixed in four ounces 
of water and a teaspoon of this mixture given 
when required. Of course, a portion of the phos- 
phorus will be converted to phosphoric acid, but 
the mixture will retain a fair strength for several 
hours. Some elementary substances enter readily 
into combination with phosphoric and are often 
indicated, but for troubles growing out of nerv- 
ous exhaustion, we much prefer the drug in its 
pure state. When indications of catarrhal irrita- 
tion are reached, such as jaundice from catarrh 
of the gall ducts, giving rise to the reabsorption 
of bile, or albumen in the urine, the drug should 
be discontinued. ‘ 


THE “LANCET” AND HOMCOPATHY. 


HE following paragraph, taken, with the 
above heading, from the Hospital Gazette, 
would seem to show that medical union, among 
our conservative brethren across the water, may 
not be quite such an ‘‘ iridescent dream” as we 
have been in the habit of regarding it: 


The tolerance shown of late by such a conservative pro- 
fessional organ as our venerable contemporary the Lancet, 
in admitting contributions, in the shape of letters, from 
avowed homceopaths, is not a little remarkable, and may 
be taken as a sign of the times. We yield to no one in our 
dislike of special and necessarily misleading designations, 
but we nevertheless view with regret and disapprobation 
the silly etiquette fostered by the College of Physicians and 
other bodies, which makes outcasts of men who have gone 
through all the usual curriculum and examinations simply 
because they are ill-advised enough to adopt such titles or 
allow it to become known that they prefer this or that par- 
ticular system. Further, we should despise any one who 
got it into his head that any particular method of treatment 
was the best or the safest, if he did not have the courage of 
his opinions and put his precept into practice. The only 
objectionable feature is the trading on a name, but even 
for this there are many illustrious precedents which the 
medical authorities do not seek to interfere with. 


PROPOSED MEDIOAL EXAMINERS’ BILL FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE draft of a proposed act, drawn up by a committee 
of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, for pre- 


. sentation to the general assembly at its next meeting, con- 


tains the following provisions: 

*¢ The Governor shall appoint a State board of medical 
examiners and licensers consisting of nine members. The 
persons so appointed shall be graduates of some legally- 
chartered college or university having the power to confer 
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medical degrees, who shall have been in the active practice 
of medicine or surgery for a period of not less than ten 
years, but no two of whom shall be residents of the same 
county, and none of whom shall be member of the faculty 
or staff of any medical school or university. 

‘‘The applicants for license shall be examined in anato- 
my, physiology, chemistry, toxicology, pathology, hygiene, 
materia medica and therapeutics, principles and practice of 
medicine, surgery and obstetrics, and each applicant upon 
receiving from the secretary of the board an order for ex- 
amination shall draw by lot a confidential number, which 
he or she shall place upon his or her examination paper, so 
that when said papers are passed upon by the examiners, 
the latter shall not know by what applicant said papers 
have been prepared, and upon each day of examination all 
candidates shall be given the same set of questions. Pro- 
vided that any candidate for examination may elect the 
system of materia medica and therapeutics in which he or 
she shall be examined. 

‘« Any person on paying twenty dollars to the secretary of 
said board, and on presenting satisfactory proof of being 
over twenty-one years of age, of good moral character, 
and of having received a sufficient preliminary education, 
and a diploma from some legally-incorporated medical 
college or university, shall be entitled to examination, and 
in case of failure shall have the privilege of subsequent ex- 
aminations without the payment of an additional fee. And 
the board may at its discretion grant licenses without ex- 
amination to persons holding licenses from similarly-con- 
stituted boards of examiners or boards of health in other 
states.” Bit] 


The editor of the Medical and Surgical Reporter thinks 
this bill would do much to protect the community, to raise 
the credit of the State and to elevate the standing of the 
profession, and will do what he can to secure its passage ; 
in which recommendation we fully concur, as also, no 
doubt, will every respectable practitioner and student con- 
cerned in the matter. 


INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


E occasionally meet cases of intermittent 


fever which test the patience of the physi- | 


cian and seem so obstinate as to defy every 
known specific. Dr. Atkinson finds that a com- 
bination of eucalyptus with quinine in the propor- 
tion of three grains of the extract with one of 
quinine in pill form, two to be given three times a 
day, the bowels at the same time to be kept open 
with Carlsbad salts or some other light aperient, 
has proved very satisfactory in long continued 
cases. The combination of the two remedies, as is 
often the case in other combinations, seems to be 
much more effective than if given separately. 


R. BRUSH has added to his kumyss trade a 
distinct department which will be very wel- 
come to the profession, that is milk for infant 
feeding, from spayed cows, stall fed and guarded 
in every way from improper food or contaminated 
water. Milk of this kind, with a small addition of 
lime water and heated to just below the boiling 
point, has all the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of the best sterilized milk. 











URTICARIA. 


HERE has been during the past season al- 
most an epidemic of this excessively annoy- 
ing eruption, confined to no age and no condition 
of life. The rash is likely to cover the whole 
body, and the itching is intolerable. The cause 
is obscure ; arising, possibly, from a too free use 
of fruit and with certain atmospheric influences. 
The usual remedies, even when carefully selected, 
often fail in producing relief. The first indica- 
tions is to produce free action of the liver and 
portal circulation. The itching is sometimes re- 
lieved by a wash of boracic acid, salt or cider 
brandy. Internally, half teaspoon doses of sul- 
phurous acid well diluted with water, or iodide of 
potassium have sometimes relieved when every 
other remedy failed. 


DERMATOL. 


AST June Heintz and Liebrecht recommended 

to the profession, under the above name, a 

new antiseptic, a basic gallata of bismuth, made 
by combining gallic acid with bismuth; the result 
of this combination is a yellow powder, non-irri- 
tating and non-poisonous and without odor, with 
antiseptic qualities equal if not superior to iodo- 
form, whose odor is so disagreeable and which 
sometimes, like all the other combinations of 


| iodine, produces poisonous effects. The powder 
| may be used dry or in a ten per cent. ointment 
| prepared with vaseline or with mass. A ten per 


cent. gauze is also prepared to be used in the 
same manner as iodoform gauze. 


a — — 


HE Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic says, editor- 
ially, that ‘‘in our humble opinion the close 
of the nineteenth century should see the over- 
throw of medical as well as religious sects, for 
the very term of sect is indicative of narrowness 
of conception, and forever bars the way to in- 
vestigation and advancement. We are not con- 
tent to remain in our present state of uncertainty, 
and the only way of escape is through patient, 
careful and scientific research; all else is mere 
guesswork and delusion.” 

This article was evidently inspired as the editor 
says, ‘‘ with the hope that we may all unite in an 
honest, hearty effort to find the truth, and having 
found the truth, to profit by her teachings. In 
order to obtain a proper recognition of the medi- 
cal profession it is necessary for us to stand upon 
broad planes of thought, and non-essentials must 
be overlooked in the desire to accomplish the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” 
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The Times responds to these sentiments with 
an hearty Amen ! 

We wish our brother editor had gone farther 
and suggested the ways and means, we hope he 
may do so at another time. 

We want to ask him if he does not think that 
under the circumstances the dominant school of 
medicine, being so largely in the majority, should 
take the initiative ? 

We are confident that all regularly educated 
physicians, excepting an insignificant few, are 
ready for an honorable armistice, which shall lead 
to medical union, and the ways and means only 
have to be pointed out in order to bring it about. 

Look at our glorious United States of America 
to-day, how grandly her flag floats over this re- 
constructed Union, and consider how it was when 
the stars and bars dominated a portion, no mat- 
ter how insignificant the schism might have 
seemed to some, all will admit now that ‘‘in union 
there is strength !”’ 

If this subject is approached in the right spirit, 
from both sides, we may confidently look for a 
reconstructed medical union of all regularly edu- 
cated physicians ! 

Who will make the first move to this end ? 


DVANTAGES OF EARLY CORRECTION 
OF BODILY DEFORMITIES, J. W. Coken- 
ower, M. D. (Times and Register, May 10, 1890.) 
—I think the general practitioner will bear me out 
in saying that one of the most stubborn obstacles 
he has to overcome is the tendency among his pa- 
tients to defer treatment, and oftentimes not to 
seek medical advice and assistance until too late. 
So it has been my experience in orthopedic sur- 
gery that patients afflicted with club foot, talipes, 
caries, torticollis, spinal paralytic, rachitic, and 
especially joint disease, so often producing anchy- 
losis, will defer treatment until too late to get 
satisfactory results from what might have been a 
successful, satisfactory, and very easy operation, 
iftakenintime. Therefore, my limited experience 
has taught me, beyond any doubt that the earlier 
the operation the better, so long as the life of the 
patient is not endangered. Especially so in the 
treatment of talipes, which should be commenced 
as soon as the child is born. Incases of acquired 
talipes, the rule is equally important, and treat- 
ment should be commenced upon receipt of the 
injury ; for every day, week or month, that treat- 
ment is neglected, diminishes the chances of its 
success when finally resorted to. In congenital 
talipes, if treatment is begun at birth, we may 
reasonably expect that, by the time the child is 
old enough to stand, the feet will be so nearly in the 





normal position that the attempt at walking wil! 
complete the cure, rather than aggravate the case, 
as it will do when treatment has been neglected 
too long. In a large percentage of such cases 
treated from birth onward, the feet can be made 
to maintain the normal position without the aid of 
tenotomy. 


YPNOTISM.—An interesting article appears 
in the British Medical Journal of March 
28th, from the pen of Mr. Ernest Hart. His gen- 
eral conclusions are given as follows: To sum 
up, then, in a few words the actual state of the 
question, an impartial observer might, in my 
opinion, conclude that hypnotism is a pathological 
modification of the nervous system, which always 
indicates that the subject belongs to a neuropathic 
class. The complete and typical form of hypnot- 
ism described by Charcot is rare. Suggestion plays 
a considerable part in hypnotic phenomena, but 
there are somatic phenomena which are independ- 
entof it. Hypnotism may frequently be danger- 
ous, and is very rarely useful. It may be the 
cause of crime, or of mental disorder, it can really 
cure no disease not more easily curable by simpler 
and less dangerous methods. A considerable 
number of facts attributed to it which have most 
impressed the public imagination, such as the 
actions of medicines at a distance, the so-called 
telepathic communications or communications 
made without speech, and the clairvoyant phenom- 
ena sometimes described, are mere errors of ex- 
periment arising from insufficient precautions and 
a too vivid imagination. Precisely those phenom- 
ena which have been most publicly talked about 
and excited most interest in psychical circles, so- 
called, are the least real. The hopes which the 
therapeutic hypnotist aroused have not been re- 
alized, and any expectations of producing by 
hypnotic methods any desirable moral or physical 
effect rest upon a totally inadequate basis of fact, 
and are far from being promising. 


SIMPLE INHALER.—Dr. Ernest E. Maddox 
gives the following useful suggestion for 
making a simpleinhaler, in the Practitioner, May, 


1889. In itsuch remedies as compound tincture of 
benzoin, menthol, and oil of eucalyptus may be 
used : 

‘* Coil a piece of paper into the shape of a cigar- 
ette, and fix it with gum. Then insert into one 
end a small uncompressed piece of absorbent cot- 
ton-wool, upon which a drop or two of the desired 
medicament has been poured. Air is now drawn 
through the tube by the patient, who holds the 
other end between his lips. This plan is by many 
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patients, especially by men, preferred to the use 
of any form of respirator, or to inhalations mingled 
with steam. These last, moreover, have a relax- 
ing effect in some atonic conditions of the throat.”’ 

Of a number of remedies, including menthol, 
inhaled in this way by a patient suffering from 
pulmonary phthisis, he found that oil of pepper- 
mint gave most satisfaction. A small tube of 
vulcanite flattened like a cigarette-holder at one 
end, with a raised flange or border to be held 
within the lips, would doubtless, he says, answer 
still better; but an inhaler which, when needed, 
can be made on the spot, has advantages of its 
own. 


*XCISION OF THE PATELLA.—In the No- 
vember number (1889) of the Revue Médicale 

De La Suisse Romande, Dr. E. Kummer, for- 
merly assistant to Professor Kocher, contributes 
an interesting and successful case of extirpation 
of the patella. The patient, a woman aged twenty- 
five years, has suffered for three years from mul- 
tiple abscesses around the patella. In June, 1889, 
Dr. Kummer excised this bone because it contained 
a tubercular deposit. The synovial membrane 
near it was healthy. In closing the wound the 
ligamentum patelle was united with the fascia 
lata and the termination of the vastus internus. 
The leg was fixed upon Volkmann’sexcision splint, 


_ and in three weeks the wound had healed under a 


tirst dressing. In the following September this 
patient was shown at the Société Médicale De 
Genéve. The womancould extend her leg almost 
to the normal degree; flexion was somewhat in- 
terfered with. This gradually improved. The 
woman can now walk four or five hours without 
limping or marked fatigue; she can kneel without 
pain, and walk up and down stairs like.a healthy 
person. Dr. Kummer claims that resection of the 
patelia may be practised without altering the 
power of walking or sensibly hindering the move- 
ments of the knee-joint. 


HE Southern Surgical and Gynecological As- 

sociation meeting will be held in Richmond, 

Va., November 10th, 11th and 12th. A long list 

of papers are announced from some of the most 
practical and able thinkers in the profession. 


Doctor J. Livor of 44 East 31st street, writes us that his 
experience with the Koch lymph confirms him in the be- 
lief that very satisfactory results may be obtained from its 
use in the treatment of pulmonary consumption, when 
taken into the stomach through the mouth in an attenuated 
form and in minute doses. To render the lymph suitable 
for being taken by the mouth, the doctor makes an atten- 
uated preparation thereof, with which he medicates discs, 
using them as the vehicle for administering the medicine. 
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A Text-Book oF MaTEeRIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS— 
CHARACTERISTIC, ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE. By 
A. C. Cowperthwaite, M. D., Ph. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; author of ‘‘ A Text-Book of Gynecol- 
ogy,” “Insanity in its Medico-Legal Relations,” etc., 
etc. Sixth edition ; entirely rewritten and revised, with 
Clinical Index. Chicago: Gross & Delbridge, 1891 ; pp. 
834. Octavo. 


It is evident that this work, from the fact that it has 
reached a sixth edition, has met a popular want with the 
profession. The entire text has been rewritten and re- 
vised, doubtful symptoms omitted, and some authentic 
ones have been added. 

The ‘*‘ General Analysis” of each drug bas been rewritten 
to conform to the progress of time. 

An important feature of the work is the section on 
‘* Therapeutics’ under each remedy, where a résumé of 
the clinica] uses is given in brief, so that a fair picture of 
the drug may be obtained at the least possible trouble. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the 
best text-books of its class, with which we are familiar, 
and there is no doubt that the present edition is far superior 
to any preceding one, and that it will continue to be the 
text-book selected by many students. 

The physical part of the work is unexceptionable. 





On THE MEDICAL AND SuRGiIcAL UsEs oF ELEcTRICcITY. 
By Geo. M. Beard, A. M., M. D., and A. D. Rockwell, 
A. M., M. D., formerly Professor of Electro-Therapeu- 
tics in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, etc., etc. Eighth Edition. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations. New York: Wm. Wood 
& Company, 1891; pp. 788. Octavo. 


In announcing the eighth edition of a book, it is only 
necessary to refer to the changes which distinguish it from 
previous issues. The preface tells us that considerable 
material has been expunged, much changed, and enough 
added to make the bulk of the volume about the same as 
previous editions. 

A chapter has been added on the “‘ Dosage of Electric- 
ity” a most important subject for those who are beginning 
the study of electro-therapeutics. 

We are pleased to note a growing tendency to individu- 
alize the cases in which electricity is indicated, and the 
strength of the current which should be used. 

We agree with the authors’ condemnation of the indis- 
criminate use of electricity in any form by the laity, it 
should only be employed by one who understands its uses, 
and that the mild currents usually give us the best results. 

The clinical portion of the book is both interesting and 
practical. 

The physical portion of the work is all that could be de- 
sired. 


ESSENTIALS OF PHysioLocy. By H. A. Hare, M. D. 

* Saunder’s Question Compends. Third edition. Phila- 

delphia; 1891. 

The brain and the distribution of its nerves is illustrated 
by ten double plates, which presents, with almost the clear- 
ness of a dissection, the origin and course of the nerves, and 
enables the student to localize, with a careful study of 
symptoms, with tolerable certainty. In the form of ques- 
tions and answers, the points in physiology necessary to 
be remembered are brought out so concisely and clearly 
that they are easily impressed on the memory. To the 
student this manual is invaluable, and the physican can, 
by its aid, easily bring back in a moment forgotten facts. 
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SURGERY, ITS THEORY AND PRacTICE. By William John- 
son Walsham, F. R..C. 8., Assistant Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; Surgeon in Charge of the 
Orthopzedic Department and Demonstrator of Practical 
Surgery at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Surgéon to 
the Metropolitan Free Hospital, London, etc. Third 
Edition; Revised and Enlarged with Three Hundred 
and Eighteen Illustrations. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co., 1891; pp. 748, 8vo. 

This book was written as a ‘‘ Students’ Guide,” intended 
to be so brief and concise that the student can master it 
while yet engaged in bis practical work in the wards of a 
hospital. The present edition contains thirty-six additional 

es and twenty-four new illustrations. The section on 

General Pathology is rewritten and Virchow’s theory of 

inflammation is substituted for that of Cohnheim. 


A CycLopapi1a oF DruG PaTHOGENESY. Edited by 
Richard Hughes, M. D., and J. P, Dake, M.D. New 
York : Boericke & Tafel. Part XV—Valeriana-Zincum. 
Appendix. 

This great work rapidly approaches completion. The 
appendix will give much additional valuable material, in- 
cluding many new drugs. 


We will add for the information of those who are not . 


familiar with this compilation, that it is a collection of 
cases of poisoning, with the drugs which it covers, and 
they embracealarge number. The editors are well-known 


and can be depended upon for reliable work. 


ESSENTIALS OF BACTERIOLOGY. Being a Concise and Sys- 
tematic Introduction to the Study of Micro-Organisms 
for the use of Students and Practitioners. By M. V. 
Ball, M. D., late Resident-Physician German Hospital, 
Philadelphia; Assistant in Microscopy, Niagara Uni- 
versity, Buffalo, New York, etc. With Seventy-Seven 
Illustrations; some in Colors. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1891; pp. 160,12mo. Price, $1.00 


The above title sufficiently describes the scope of this 
little book. It belongs to the valuable series of ‘‘ Saunder’s 
Question Compends.” 


THE PHARMACOLOGY -OF THE NEWER MaTERIA MEDICA. 
Embracing the Botany, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Therapeutics of New Remedies. Parts XIII and XIV. 
Geo. 8. Davis, Detroit, Mich. 

Part XIII contains all that is known to date of that im- 
portant drug pichi, and our old friend pulsatilla finds a 
place, but the account is altogether too m b 

Part XIV includes a large number of new drugs including 
the tomato. Our readers will find this work well worth its 
price. 


HanpD-Book oF DISEASES OF THE EAR FOR THE USE OF 
STUDENTS AND PRACTITIONERS. By Urban Pritchard, 
M. D., F.R.S. Second edition. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. 


This little hand-book is intended more for the general 
practitioner than for the specialist, and to that class will 
be a very welcome addition to the library. The diagnosis 
and treatment of Méniére’s disease, in the clearness and 
conciseness of diagnosis, and the excellence of treatment 
is a fair illustration of the entire book. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH OF New YorK. Vols. I and II, 1891. 

Weare in receipt of this most elaborate report which 
will be a useful work for reference. The report of the 
analysis of drugs will be found of great interest to physi- 
Clans, 





JAHR’sS CLINICAL GUIDE AND POCKET REPERTORY, trans- 
lated many. years ago by Dr. Hemple, and recently re- 
vised, with the addition of new remedies, by Dr. Lilien- 
thal, published by the Hahnemann Publishing House, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is one of the most reliable books on 
homeeopathic therapeutics ever published. The first edi- 
tions will be found in the libraries of most of our older 
physicians. This edition brought down to the present 
time should find a place in every medical library. 


Puysicians’ LEISURE LipraRy. Geo. 8. Davis, Publisher, 


Detroit. Price, 25 cents. 

Drs. Adler and Willard give a very excellent résumé in 
this manual of the uses, abuses and dangers of each anes- 
thetic substance, based not alone upon personal preference, 
but upon a careful consideration of testimony, clinical and 
experimental. 
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LonpDoN, ENGLAND, October Ist, 1891. 


To the Editors of the New YORK MEDICAL Trims : 

In an article by E. D. N., published in your interesting 
and enterprising journal, and entitled “‘The Middletown 
Statistics,” there appears a mistake in the figures as he 
presents them ; and I wish you would kindly publish this 
correction. 

The death rate of the Middletown Hospital is erroneously 
put down as “4.6.” It should be 4.06—that is, it should be 
Jour and six-one hundredths per cent., instead of four and 
sia-tenths per cent., as E. D. N. bas it. Of course, Ido not 
know how the mistake occurred. It may have been made 
by the typewriter, or the typesetter, and not by E. D. N. 
At the same time, it should be corrected. ‘Corrected Sta- 
tistics” are things for which E. D. N. seems to have an ap- 
petite, and if he can produce what might be termed a 
‘* home-made article,” he may be able to gratify his crav- 
ing more easily than by sending abroad for appetizing cor- 
rections ! 

Let us now consider, ‘“‘carefully and honestly,” this 
** misrepresentation and exaggeration” of statistical fact 
that appears in the article by E. D. N. Toa death rate of 
forty-tenths and six-one hundredths, Mr. E. D. N., or some 
one else, has added five-tenths and four-one hundredths—a 
general addition of about 13.30 per cent. to the original 
death rate! 

If E. D. N. would only “‘ come down” to facts when criti- 
cising our statistics and not add over twelve per cent. toa 
death rate that is already large enough, as the Lord knows, 
we would not be obliged to remind him that those who live 
in glass houses and who throw stones must beware of boom- 
erang cobbles! However, I do not suppose that E. D. N. 
meant anything malicious by the addition to our death 
rate. Let him now move on in mathematics until he comes 
to subtraction, and then let us have from him a iew reab 
and necessary “‘ corrected statistics.” 

Meanwhile, I hope that E. D. N. will sometime realize 
the fact that our original and uncorrectcd statistics, pre- 
pared upon a plain and non-juggling plan, scrutinized be- 
fore publication by your humble servant and his careful 
assistants, and finally revised by our eagle-eyed mathema- 
tician. Mr. Cochran, will stand, like the State of Massachu- 
setts, and speak for themselves for many years to come. 
Like the multiplication table they will endure the wear and 
tear of the Eternal Afons, because they embody facts which 
can never be controverted ; nor can the truth they contain 
be long hidden by any specious or dusty display of a new 
and indeterminate method of reckoning. Our statistics 
will live and shine long after their detractors have sunk 
out of sight in the quicksands of oblivion; and at the end 
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of time they will still be on deck and fresh as a daisy! 
We may be overborne in the future by “‘ forbidden and ab- 
horrent forces,” but the record of the past can not be ob- 
literated. The usefulness of the hospital may be destroyed 
by the unwise and hateful acts of its enemies ; but the eter- 
nal truth will remain and rise again. 

You may give assurance to the world that in some 
things we feel certain that we are just as right as Galileo ; 
just as firmly rooted in the faith as John Knox; and just 
as persistent in upholding the truth of our statistics and 
our cause as was Grant in fighting for the preservation of 
the Union. In furthering the cause of liberty in medical 
belief, let us do right and fear no man. 

Yours truly, SELDEN H. TaLcorrt. 

P. 8.—On a second reading of the article by E. D. N., 
entitled: ‘‘The Middletown Statistics,” I find another 
mistake which should be corrected. He says that the di/- 
Serence between the Old School recovery rate (as reckoned 
upon daily averages) and the recovery rate of the Homceo- 
pathic Hospital is ‘‘ 3.384 per cent.” This is wrong. The 
difference between 19.48 (Old School recovery rate) and 
23.82 (New School recovery rate) is 4.84 and not 3.34. E. 
D. N. has subtracted one from the correct number, and 
thus reduced the difference between the Old and New 
School recovery rates about one-fourth! To be as accurate 
as possible, we may state that one is 23.04 per cent. of 4.84, 
or 29.94 per. cent. of 3.84. E. D. N. may take his choice 
from the above. Of course, these mistakes are all ‘‘ care- 
fully and honestly” made in the interests of ‘‘ scientific 
truth.” Itseems strange, however, that in an article writ- 
ten, apparently, for the purpose of rebuking “‘ misrepre- 
sentation and exaggeration,” there should appear two mis- 
takes,—one making the death rate at the Middletown 
hospital too large by 18.30 per cent.; and another making 
the difference between the recovery rates of the Old and 
New Schools too small by 23.04 per cent. 

Do these mistakes savor of reckless carelessness, or of 
imbecile ignorance, or of malicious mendacity, or of inten- 
tional misrepresentation, or what is the smell] that arises 
from them? With renewed assurances, 


I am very truly yours, 8. H. T. 


REJOINDER OF E. D. N. 


To the Editors of the NEw YoRK MEDICAL TIMEs: 

The figures in my letter, as well as the comments thereon, 
were copied from an editorial in that sound Homeceo- 
pathic Journal, the Clinical Reporter. I certainly enter- 
tained no suspicion at the time that they were not perfectly 
accurate, but ought, of course, to have scrutinized more 
closely. In answer to Dr. Talcott’s concluding question, 
therefore, I can only plead guilty of “carelessness,” and 
beg him and your other readers to accept my apology for 
the same. 

But, granting the truth of the doctor’s “ original and un- 
corrected” statistics, even, whut is it that they really prove ? 
This is the question which occurred to me at once after 
reading a couple of articles printed last month in the same 
number of the Conglomerate, a journal] ‘published by 
patients at the State Homceopathic Hospital, Middletown, 
N. Y.” One of these articles—an editorial entitled ‘‘Jug- 
glery ”—was an elaborate and impassioned defence of ‘‘ the 
Middletown statistics” against alleged misrepresentations 
contained in my letter; the other was a paper on ‘‘ The 
Curability of Mental and Nervous Diseases Under Homeceo. 
pathic Medication,” presented to the International Homceo- 
pathic Congress, June 16-23, by Dr. Talcott himself. In 
the editorial occurs the following: ‘ E. D. N. says, ‘those 
remarkable statistics.’ Yes, they are remarkable, remark- 
able in more ways than one; they are remarkable as show- 
ing that the world do move ; that the wheels of progress 
still roll on; that wisdom, science, humanitarian methods, 
with an enlightened common sense policy, administered 





on business principles, can achieve results remarkable in 
themselves; they are remarkable as showing that carpets 
and pictures are better than bare floors and bare walls; 
that comfortable home-like surroundings are preferable to 
a straight-lined prison; that rest, good wholesome diet and 
kindness are better than restraints, prison fare and jail 
discipline; that a per capita expenditure of $5 per week is 
better than $2.50 or $3; that the policy of sustaining such 
an expenditure for the benefit of all by means of an income 
derived from well-to-do patients, thereby making the in- 
stitution absolutely self-sustaining, is better than throwing 
away the gifts the gods provide; in short, they are remark- 
able as showing that Hospitalization as practiced in this 
institution and as outlined in Dr. Talcott’s book, ‘The 
Hospital Idea,’ is better than the policy of pauperization. 
Oh, yes, they are remarkable, remarkably remarkable !” 

It will be observed that nothing whatever is here said 
about Homeopathy, as even a subordinate factor in pro- 
ducing the results alluded to. The subject of medical 
treatment, indeed, is not once touched upon throughout 
the whole article. The entire credit for the triumphant 
success achieved at Middletown is given by this writer, 
claiming to speak in the name of its absent superinten- 
dent, to Hospitalization. 

Turning next to Dr. Talcott’s paper, addressed to a gath- 
ering of representative homceopaths, I found him sailing on 
directly the opposite tack. After extolling the efficacy of 
homeopathic medication in nervous diseases generally, he 
thus proceeds: “‘ As a fitting climax with which io cap the 
pyramid of proof that homceopathy is the one truly ra- 
tional and scientific form of medication of almost universal 
application, we may present the results attained by the 
homeopathic treatment of the gravest of all diseases—in- 
sanity. This experiment has been continued in a State 
Hospital, at Middletown, N. Y., under public observation, 
for more than seventeen years. The records of this ex- 
periment have been such as to warrant the establishment 
of homceopathic treatment in State Hospitals in the states 
of Massachusetts, Michigan and Minnesota; and if right 
and justice shall have sway, the time will come when every 
State in the union will be blest with a hospital for the in- 
sane where homceopathic medication shall prevail. 

We believe that homeopathic treatment is efficacious not 
only in the treatment of fully developed insanity, but it is 
of especial and marvelous value in the treatment of incipient 
insanity, and in the prevention and cure of cases which 
have a tendency toward mental disorder. . . . The ad- 
vantage in the rate of recovery in the institution where 
homeopathic treatment prevails is as fifty to thirty; while 
the advantage in the death rate is represented as four to 
Gt, os ar 

Not one word here, nor anywhere else in the paper, con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Hospital Idea.” ‘‘ Homceopathic medication 
is what has done the businéss at Middletown—all other 
kinds of treatment are merely its adjuvants and coralla- 
ries.” This must have been the thought impressed upon 
the mind of every listener to the address who had never 
before heard of the asylum in question. 

Now both of these representations—that of the conglom- 
erate editor speaking for Dr. Talcott, and that of Dr. Tal- 
cott speaking for himself, at Atlantic City—can not be 
true. If ‘‘ those remarkable statistics” are made to testify 
wholly or mainly in favor of ‘‘ Hospitalization,” as prac- 
ticed in this institution,” then they can not (by any sane 
advocate) be brought forward at the same time to prove 
the all-sufficient efficacy of homceopathic medication. Yet 
this is what is attempted in the conglomerate, by placing 
the two articles in juxtaposition! Will Dr. Talcott disa- 
vow the utterances .of his (perhaps irresponsible) champion, 
or will he prefer to remain under the imputation they must 
inevitably cast upon him of having ‘two strings to his 
bow” in this matter—in other words, of “‘ juggling,” if not 
with figures, then with facts ? E. D.N. 
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THE MEDIOAL STUDENT'S DREAM. 


Ihad been all day dissecting and my brain was tired and 
worn, 

Tho’ success had crowned my efforts, still I seemed inclined 
to mourn 

That I'd been so long in learning that which others knew 
so well, 

And the feeling threw a shadow o’er me like a Demon’s 
spell. 

1 had traced the tortuous vessels in the Willis’ Circle out 

And the Torcular Herophili had turned me quite about. 

With the Sinuses and Arteries I really had got mixed 

I was only a green Freshman and these things I had not 
fixed. 

As I wandered through the Ventricies the names had stuck 
me fast 

And the Aqueduct of Sylvius I really had to pass. 

For altho’ the Iter a tertio I learned to say quite well 

The ad quartum ventriculum I could neither speak nor spell. 

The Iter ad infundibulum was a mysterious place to me, 

And the Velum interpositum was no great sight to see. 

I had read of all these mysteries but now, when brought to 
light 

I was _ confused than ever forI could not get them 
righ 

I'd removed the Pia Mater and the little Pineal Gland 

When a Senior came along and said that he wouldiend a 
hand. 

We saw some little eminences and what do you s’pose he 
said 

‘“‘That’s the Corpora Quadrigemina,”—I came near drop- 
ping dead. 

“If you wish to learn the Brain my friend Pll tell you how 
its done 

You think it’s dreadful hard work now, next year you'll 
think it’s fun.” 

You see he was a Senior so I had to take his word, 

I was all ears and attention and this was what I heard— 

The way he slung big words at me was enough to make 
you frown 

He knocked me flat with Latin and pelted me when down. 

‘These Glandular Pacchionii are whitish granulations, 

By their growth they absorb the membranes and cause 
fibre separations. 

The Falx Cerebri here you see is sickle shape in form 

It comes from the Dura Mater and is arched and very 
strong. 

The Subarachnoid Space is in the interval between 

These membranous expansions, tho’ the space is hardly 
seen. 

But why study up the membranes there are no wonders 
there to sing 

It’s the mighty old Encephalon you'll ‘come up’ on in the 
Spring. 

Learn your Cerebrum and ’Bellum and the Pons Varolii 

The Medulla Oblongata and the Crusta Cerebri, 

Get your Olivary Bodies where you'll see them, in your 
mind, 

And the Calamus Scriptorious and all those things behind. 

Learn the Lobes and Convolutions and the Fissures, if 
you’ ve time, 

For you may get a Post Mortem on a wretch that’s hung 
for crime. 

‘Twould be fun to get a corner on these Lawyers, who for 
gain 

Swing a Criminal for murder, could we prove he was in- 
sane. 

Here you see the Choroid Plexus and Foramen of Monro 

And the Corpus fimbriatum with the Cornua below.” 

That’s the way that man kept talking, I was speechless 
with dismay, 

And my Cells of Ideation seemed to lose their normal sway. 





I could feel my Pneumogastric growing weaker, as I looked 

And my Gray matter distended with the many facts I 
booked. 

Then he left me to my sorrow said that he was going to 
* quiz” 

So I wandered to my quarters for my brain began to 
whiz. 

It was scarcely yet the morning when a vision came to me 

I had dreamed I was dissecting and that dream I plainly 
see, 

I was lying low in slumber when a sudden light appeared 

Strangely bright and phosphorescent, and a phantom head 


u > 

All the bones were bright and shining tho’ the cavities 
were dull 

And my frightened senses told me ’twas in truth a human 
skull. 

As I gazed in borror on it as it calmly floated by 

I was doomed to recognize it as the one I studied by. 

Onward still it came and slowly settled down upon my 


bed 
I could hardly breathe while gazing on that vision at my 
head. 


Still my eyes were strained to view it ’tho’ I fain would 
hide the sight 

Saw the neat articulations fastened by brass hooks so 
bright. 

Still it seemed to look so human, strange it may appear to 
you 

The disgusting features varied as all living faces do. 

First it looked in anger on me and I thought my doom had 
come 

Then it changed to sudden sadness and I felt both cold and 
numb. 

Then the hooks began to open, first the frontal, then the 
back 

And the pieces dropped so gently that I did not hear them 
crack, 

From the apertures thus opened out there dropped, to my 
surprise 

First the Olivary Bodies, hand in hand, with great, round 
eyes ; 

And they gazed in scorn upon me as unnerved and weak I 
lay 

And I thought I heard them murmur, “ He cut us right in 
two to-day.” 

Then behind them came some long things, and I shuddered 
at the sight 

For they wriggled o’er the Sphenoid with their utmost 
haste and might. 

How I knew them then I know not, they were ligatured 
with care 

And of Meningeal vessels they had formed the middle 


r. 

Thee t the Hippocampus Major floated down the Optic 
Tract 

I had thought it soft and spongy but it seemed firm and 
compact. 

Thus it went on till the morning and my pulses beat like 
mad 

For the bed was full of beings, some were angry, some 
were sad : 

They had come to wreak their vengeance and my blood 
was full of fire 

But I had no power of motion so could not express my ire. 

Every atom of Encephbalon I had studied of that day 

Seemed determined to destroy me in that cruel, heartless 
way. 

I awoke, ’twas time for breakfast; the bell ! 
it ring: 

I’ve decided I shall never try to ‘‘come up” in the spring. 

LuRANA W. SHELDON. 
285 West 34th St., New York City. 


I did not hear 
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OBITUARY. 


The death of Dr. SamuEL LILENTHAL at his home in 
California, at the age of seventy-six years, removes from 
the ranks of homceopathy one of its oldest and most in- 
dustrious members. Entering the homeopathic school in 
1848, he soon became extensively known from his transla- 
tions from German literature. As editor of the North 
American Journal of Homeopathy, as a professor in the 
New York Homceopathic Medical College, and as a gleaner 
and translator of homeopathic literature from the German 
for different medical journals, his name was familiar to his 
distinctive school throughout the English speaking world. 
Dr. Lilenthal’s work on therapeutics, mostly a compila- 
tion, is one of the best of the kind issued from the homeeo- 
pathic press. 
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RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTIOS. 


By ALFRED K. H111s. 


tia for Feminine Sexual ty.—There is one 
condition says the Eclectic Medical Journal which will 
be removed by small doses of ignatia, which is a great com- 
fort in some ways; and that is feminine sexual frigidity. 
Do not let your sense of the ridiculous entirely overcome 
you, but just give the remedy a trial in cases where there 
are no morbid variations, and nothing in the way but 
feminine sexual frigidity. 

Yeast for Lupoid Ulecers.—Peter Eade, M. D., writes to 
the London Lancet as follows: ‘It seems to be of interest 
to record the fact, with which experience has long made me 
familiar, that the external remedy which has proved the 
most potent and effective in promoting the healing of 
lupoid ulcers is the common yeast, applied to the sore, 
‘either in its pure state or made into a poultice with enough 
hot, soaked linseed to make the application warm and 
pleasant, and this used continuously for days or weeks.” 

Thymol a Remedy for Filaria.—Surgeon Major E. Law- 
rie reports in the Lancet (February 16, p. 364) the cure of 
two cases of chyluria dependent-on filaria (threadworms) 
in the blood by treatment with thymol. It was adminis- 
tered internally in doses of one grain every four hours, 
gradually increased to five grains. This discovery is the 
more important because there has been hitherto no known 
remedy for the disease. 

The Specific versus the Non-Specific Treatment of 
Pulmonary Consumption.—Dr. Thomas J. Mays (Boston 
Med. Journal) presents numerous facts showing that the 
adoption of the old dogma of the infectious nature of con- 
sumption has not been followed by as good results as have 
been obtained by those who regard the disease as non- 
specific. 

Thus the results obtained by treating nine hundred and 
thirty-one cases of consumption, in the first stage, by 
‘* tuberculin” in the Prussian university, were one per cent. 
of cures. The results obtained from hot air, compressed or 
rarefied air, sulphuretted hydrogen, were practically nil, 
as is proved by their universal abandonment. On the 
other hand, the reports of all the numerous institutions 
for non-specific treatment show a very large percentage of 
cures during the first and second stages of the disease. A 
percentage that has never yet been equaled by any specific 
treatment. 

To obtain these results it is agreed that (1) patients should 
be in an institution under the immediate care of physicians 
and nurses, (2) The physical movements of the patients 
should be under rigid control. Rest in the open aur is the 





watchword. Allagree that nutritious food in concentrated 
form should be supplied; that high temperature should be 
reduced ; that all possible waste should be checked. In 
short, that every measure should be employed to enhance 
the vigor and vitality of the body. 

From data such as have been alluded to, Dr. Mays affirms 
that the specific cure of consumption is utterly condemned 
when compared with general treatment such as has been 
described. 

He says that his own personal experience testifies that 
there is no chronic disease which responds more readily and 
more promptly to persistent general treatment than pul- 
monary consumption. The need of the time is not a 
specific, but the study and development of the lines of 
treatment which have been shown to hold out such magnifi- 
cent measure of enduring success. 

He thinks it time to abandon the delusion that any specific 
can cure or prevent consumption. 

The logical mistake he states as follows: (1) In affirm- 
ing that because a disease is capable of being communicated 
from one enimal to another through inoculation, that, 
therefore, it must be contagious or infectious among the 
human species; (2) in holding that tuberculosis which is 
produced artificially in animals through inoculation, is the 
same as that which is produced naturally in man ; (8) in 
assuming that because an immunity can be @reated in 
animals by inoculations with a modified form of the tubercle 
virus; the same can be done in man. Nor is there any 
warrant for believing that a disease can be cured by an- 
tagonistic inoculation unless it is clearly infectious or pro- 
pagated from man to man by contagion. The successful 
treatment of consumption must be based upon the solid and 
rational ground of practical experience, not upon labora- 
tory experiments. 

Potassium Iodide for Muscae Volitantes.—This annoy- 
ing phenomenon, so frequent in myopia and in conditions 
affecting the inner coats of the eye, is happily relieved, 
says the Gazette Des Hépitaux, by the following treat- 
ment, that must be persisted in for some time. It con- 
sists in the daily instillation into the eyes of a solution of 
one part of potassium iodide in two hundred parts of dis- 
tilled water. 

Venesection in Puerperal Eclampsia.—J. G. Swayne, 
M. D., has a contribution in the last number of the Bristol 
Medico-Chirurgical Journal entitled ‘‘ Puerperal Eclamp- 
sia,” in which he seeks to show the great value of timely 
venesection. After reviewing a case, he says: ‘This 
case is not only one of many others which I have published 
from time to time, in order to prove the efficacy of vene- 
section in puerperal convulsions, and thus to rescue, if 
possible, from unmerited oblivion a most valuable but, in 
the present day, most unaccountably neglected remedy.” 
Further on, in a note appened to his paper, the author, 
having late cognizance of Dr. Pye Swith’s defense of vene- 
section before the Royal Medical and Surgical Society of 
London, continues as follows: ‘It is, therefore, very grati- 
fying to find that I am not alone in my attempts to rescue 
so important a remedy from oblivion.” 7 

Oxygen Gas.—Up to quite recently (says the Medical 
Press) the difficulty of procuring a supply of pure oxygen 
gas, and the trouble, delay and expense attending its ad- 
ministration did much to prevent this agent from occupying 
such a place in the therapeusis of the practitioner as its 
known pyhsiological effects warrant. At present, oxygen 
gas can be obtained from any respectable firm of druggists 
with the same facility as any other drug. The compressed 
gas in iron bottles is as portable as a bottle of iodide of 
potassium, and the apparatus for its administration is in- 
expensive and more easily managed than any other in- 
haler. 

A quick and powerful respiratory and cardiac stimulant, 
it offers to us the needed remedy in cases of asphyxia, 
whether resulting from poisonous gases or general anes- 
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thetics; in the suffocative agony of angina pectoris its ef- 
ficiency has again and again been proved. The effect of 
the gas is, however, only temporary; but there are thou- 
sands of cases where temporary aid would save life. In 
cases of poisoning and anesthetic narcosis, a powerful 
stimulant would in many cases be invaluable. 

To its value as an antidote in poisoning by carbon gases, 
especially of the methane series, Colonel H. Elsdale, R. E., 
bears witness in the present number of the Nineteenth 
Century. A man of the engineer corps was found appar- 
ently dead, “there was no action of the heart that could 
be felt, and no perceptible breathing.” The patient had 
been inhaling coal gas from a burst balloon for some con- 
siderable time, and the colonel considered that oxygen gas 
was the most suitable antidote. A tube attached to an 
iron bottle of oxygen gas was placed in the 
man’s mouth, ‘*The effect of the oxygen was to cause him 
instantly to revive and clutch the nozzle of the valve con- 
vulsively with his teeth.” The man who had been “to all 
appearances dead, presenting the aspect of a livid corpse, 
his complexion being a ghastly purple or plum color, in 
perhaps ten seconds, or fifteen seconds at the outside, from 
the first rush of oxygen into his lungs, was in such violent 
paroxysms that I was obliged to order four of his comrades 
to hold him with all their might.” Half an hour later the 
patient was calmly walking back to barracks, all danger 
being at an end. 

Such is the report of this most instructive case as given 
by a practical and educated witness. We commend it to 
our readers, and especially to those concerned in the ad- 
ministration of anesthetics. 

The Hand-8 in the Treatment of Fevers.—Dr. J. 
F. Lynch, of Florida, says that in the treatment of typhoid 
and malarial fevers, and in all conditions of hyperpyrexia 
where the heart’s action is too feeble to permit the admin- 
istration of antipyretics, and where an immediate reduction 
of temperature is necessary, he has, for the last fifteen 
months, employed the hand-spray. 

He uses an apparatus that throws a continuous spray, 
and a solution composed of one drachm of table salt toa 
pint of warm water. The patient is stripped, and issprayed 
from head to foot. The upper portion of the body is first 
sprayed; and while an assistant, with a towel, is drying 
this, the lower extremities are subjected to the same treat- 
ment. 

Bycreqen Peroxide as a Prophylactic in Hay-Fever. 
—Alexander Rixa (Therap. Gaz., Jan. 15, 1891) reports six 
cases in which the local application of peroxide of hydrogen 
prevented the appearance of hay-fever. All of the cases 
were of a chronic type, varying from five to nineteen years’ 
standing. Four of them were of a simple nature, the oth- 
ers were complicated with bronchial catarrh and reflex 
asthma. 

The patients, for two weeks before the onset of the dis- 
ease, had the nose irrigated with a warm solution of chlo- 
ride of gold four times a day. After each irrigation the 
nares were thoroughly sprayed with equal parts of peroxide 
of hydrogen and chemically pure glycerin. Three days be- 
fore the expected attack, phenacetin and salol, five grains 
each, three times daily, were administered internally to 
each patient. The results were remarkable. No symptoms 
of the dreaded malady appeared at the expected time of 
onset. The treatment was continued throughout the fever 
season, the applications being reduced in number to once 
ortwicea day. The internal medication was stopped after 
the first week. 

Acetic Acid in the Treatment of Cancer.—The author 
(Epitome of Med.) has employed this treatment in certain 
cases for several years. Some months after amputating a 
scirrhous breast, the patient presented herself with en- 
larged axillary glands. In consultation, it was advised 
that they should be extirpated. I proposed, however, to 
inject them with acetic acid, and, with the consent of my 





colleagues, this was done. On the following Wednesday 
she again presented herself, when it was found that the 
enlarged glands had disappeared, and that the axilla was 
in a perfectly normal condition, there being no trace of en- 
larged glands, either superficial or deep. This patient re- 
turned several times to the hospital, but I never saw any 
further appearance of disease, and, so far as I know, she 
remained perfectly well. Also, having removed a cancerous 
breast, the enlarged axillary glands were injected, and the 
result was equally satisfactory as in the former case. [ 
have frequently since employed these injections, and with 
varying results; but lately I have used them to the breast 
itself. In a case now under my care the breast has resumed 
its normal character except that it has become smaller, and 
seems yet to be undergoing atrophy. 

Indigo as an Mumenageges— oe. J. L. Jones, at a 
meeting of the Tennessee State Medical Society (South. 
Med. Rec.), read a paper on indigo as an emmenagogue, in 
which he said his attention was first directed to this drug 
in July, 1887, from an essay published in the Med. and 
Surg. Reporter, by Dr. 8. L. Gount. Acting on the sug- 
gestions offered by Dr. Gount he had used it in many and 
various cases. His first case was a young lady, twenty 
years of age, who bad not menstruated in five months. 
He had been treating her for three months with the usual 
remedies without any effect, so made up his mind to give 
indigo a trial, which be did with the following result: he 
ordered indigo, two ounces; subnitrate of bismuth, half an 
ounce, well mixed. She took one-half teaspoonful in one- 
third of a glass of water three times daily for nearly four 
weeks, when one day he was sent for in great haste to see 
his patient. On his arrival he found her on the bed and 
comfortable. Having asked why he was so hastily called, 
he was told by the mother that her daughter while walking 
in the garden, without any pain or warning of any kind, 
began to flood. The gush was followed by a gentle flow 
which lasted only for a little while. In five days she was 
well, and has not suffered from amenorrhcea since. Dr. 
Jones has since used indigo in thirteen cases with but one 
failure, and that lady proved to be pregnant. During the 
administration of the drug the os uteri becomes soft and 
patulous. There is often a serious discharge from the 
vagina. The urine becomes brownish-green in color, and 
its odor is offensive. The stools are watery and offensive. 

Vin in Croup.—Dr. 8. J. Bumstead (North Am. 
Practitioner) regards vinegar as a very valuable therapeutic 
resource in catarrhal and membranous croup. He uses it 
in the form of vapor, pouring the liquid into a bread-pan 
and then putting into it bricks or flat-irons heated in the 
stove. In this way the room soon becomes filled with a 
cloud of acetic vapor. He also employs internal medica- 
tion, but looks upon the vinegar inhalations as of first im- 
portance in the management of the disease. 

Galega as a Stimulant to the Secretion of Milk.—The 
galactogenous properties of galega have of late been spe- 
cially studied by Carron de la Carriére (Bull. et Mém. de la 
Soc. Méd. Prat, de Paris, February 1, 1891). In the eight 
observatiéns reported by Carriére it was found that the 
drug notably and rapidly increased the secretion of milk in 
nursing women. This increase usually occurred in from 
one to two weeks after the administration of the drug, and 
its effects upon the nursing woman were followed by a 
corresponding increase in the weight of the child. The 
drug was well tolerated, and no untoward after-effects 
were produced. In some instances it seemed to improve 
the appetite of the woman, and in general the nutrition of 
the child was increased. 

Under the action of the drug the secretion of milk was 
abundant, rich in the aqueous elements, with an apparently 
proportionate increase in the number of milk-globules. 

The preparation most commonly employed in the cases 
reported was the aqueous extract in divided doses of from 
fifteen to sixty grains per day. This extract is perfect], 
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soluble in water, but can be given in wine, in combination 
with syrups, or in the form of pilis. An infusion can be 
prepared by placing 750 grains of the powdered leaves in 
two pounds and eight ounces of boiling water. This infu- 
sion, which exhibits the aromatic odor of the plant, can be 
sweetened with sugar or with some medicinal syrup. 

Coal Oil in Intestinal Obstruction.—Two articles from 
different correspondents have appeared in the Medical 
World advising the use of coal oil (not crude petroleum, 
but the refined oil used for illuminating purposes) in the 
treatment of intestinal obstruction. One of the writers de- 
scribes a case of intussusception which came under his care 
recently, and in which, after having exhausted all ordinary 
means, without the least particle of benefit, he resolved to 
use the coal oil, though with very little hope of any bene- 
ficial result. He first injected four ounces of coal oil 
through along rectal tube, and followed the oil with about 
one-half pint of warm water, at the same time holding the 
child’s hips well up, with his head low. In about ten min- 
utes the injection came away as clear as it went in, no 
flatus, no feces. Ina short time the injection was repeated, 
but this time the hips were kept well elevated for at least 
twenty minutes, before laying him down, and in a short 
time he expressed a wish to evacuate the bowels, and it 
was surprising the amount of flatus, accompanied by a 
large quantity of mucus that came away. The pain at 
once subsided, and the child made a rapid recovery. 


Treatment of Syphilitic Contraction of the Rectum 
by Extirpation.—Quenn (Le Prog. Med.) in June, 1889, 
practiced resection of the rectum for this difficulty, operat- 
ing through the ano-coccygeal tract. The patient was a 
woman, age 36 years, mother of two children, ages 2 and 9 
years respectively, who had been syphilitic for seven years. 
The contraction began to give rise to serious troubles two 
years before, or during her last pregnancy. Iodide of 
potash gave no relief. She had very intense poroxysms 
of pain every day, and frequent enemas and purgatives 
were necessary to produce stools, the patient going a week 
without any relief. In time a peri-anal abscess and 
tistula were formed. When examined she had every ap- 
pearance of tuberculosis. The cylindrical contraction was 
seated 1 cm. above the anus and was 6 cm. in length. The 
little finger could only be admitted with difficulty and with 
great pain. There were also peri-anal condylomata. The 
fistule extended high up the rectum. The peri-rectal tissues 
were infiltrated and there was an incessant glairy discharge. 
Rectal antisepsis (naphtol, purgatives, etc.) was carried out, 
and the patient chloroformed. Excision, after a posterior 
rectotomy of the entire constriction, including the fistule ; 
suture of the intestine to the skin; and reconstruction of 
the incised coccygeal region. Duration of the operation 
one hour. Simple after measures, and three weeks later 
complete cicatrization. The first stool was on the sixth 
day and was without pain. No tympanites or shock. In 
February, when again examined, the general health was 
good and the rectal functions absolutely normal, and there 
was no trace of any return. In connection with this case 
it was necessary to recall the grave prognosis of Allingbam 
in rectal syphilitic contractions. He also quoted a case 
operated on by Verneuil by posterior rectotomy after the 
manner of Pean, which was far from being cured. He 
thought this method, like electrolysis, insufficient. In 
order to appreciate the value of these different methods, it 
was necessary to distinguish syphilitic contraction (ano- 
rectal syphiloma) from cicatricial contractions due to 
ulcerations, operations, etc., which has not been done with 
sufficient care. He is of the opinion that all the former 
cases should be treated as a tumor, that is, by rectal re- 
section. If the contraction is low down, the anal or ano- 
coccygeal operation will suffice; if higher, we must have 
recourse to the sacral tract, if by that way there is any 





chance of preserving the sphincter. Extirpation for these 
conditions have been many times performed in Germany, 
and in a recent work is formally advised for all these cases 
of pronounced lesion, 

Berger had not yet found syphilitic contractions of the 
rectum to present indications, in his opinion, for extirpa- 
tion, for the lesions are generally too extended. Gosselin 
was wrong in saying that thesecontractions never averaged 
7cm., above the anus, he had seen them extend 12 and even 
28 cm. above. The alterations in the contiguous mucous 
membrane may even extend higher, In these cases ex- 
tirpation would bea serious operation on account of the 
danger of infection by ulceration. Rectotomy was only a 
palliative operation, but he knew at least one case, of four 
years’ duration, which remains very much ameliorated, 
upon condition of maintaining the caliber of the rectum. 
The English confound the different varieties of contrac- 
tions. é 

Segond had operated some time before on a man, 38 years 
of age, when the stricture extended 7 cm. above the anus. 
He practiced extirpation by the anus, after dilatation of 
thesphincter. He incised the rectum on its internal surface, 
drew it down, resected and sutured the intestine to the 
skin. Results very simple. 

Terrier thought it necessary to extirpate ano-rectal sy phi- 
loma, since rectotomy did not give very satisfactory re- 
sults. In the same manner he thought it necessary to 
resect the strictures of the rectum of congenital origin. A 
Berlinese, born at 7} months, showed at 21 years the 
phenomena incident to rectal stricture. Nosyphilis; blen- 
norrhagia. Epileptic paroxysms appeared at the time of 
the aggravation of the rectal symptoms (painful crises), In 
1872, Czerny, of Heidelberg, operated for fistula in ano; 
in 1875, at Melbourne, MacKenzie made a posterior incision 
and dilatation. Billroth, consulted some years later, coun- 
seled an operation, and later Thiersch, of Leipzig, made a 
new posterior rectotomy. The results of these multiple 
operations being almost nil, he consulted von Bergmann, 
of Berlin. He remained four weeks in the hospital, with- 
out any amelioration, in spite of a new rectotomy. Thus 
notwithstanding three rectotomies, he was no better in 
1889. The general health was good, and at 4m. above the 
anus was seated an annular diaphragm through which the 
end of the finger passed with difficulty ; there were cicatri- 
cial bands back of this. He decided to extirpate, by ano- 
coccygeal incision, etc. Preservation of the sphincter with 
resection of 7 cm. of intestine. Time of operation forty 
minutes. Some accidents after the operation; intestinal 
matters had remained in the abdomen, on account of in- 
sufficient preparation of the rectum. This auto-infection 
was combatted by the introduction of a large tube into the 
rectum. Cure. The patient returned one year later and 
at that time the sphincter did not functionate well, al- 
though it had restored during the operation (this might 
perhaps be due to the former rectotomies); but the stools 
were regular and soft. He was able to follow bis occupa- 
tion. The caliber of the rectum was normal. The epilepsy 
continued. A year later there were daily stools, and an in- 
continence only for liquid matters remained. Certainly 
this patient had been very much relieved, but if he had to 
operate now, it is probable that the result would be better. 
In closing he recalled the case, already reported, where he 
had practiced resection of the rectum for an epithelioma, 
and which was still, although more than two years, doing 
well. 

Berger cited the case of a woman having a syphilitic con- 
traction, and when a little girl also presented a rectal 
stricture, which he described as a congenital contraction 
in an hereditary syphilitic. He madea posterior rectotomy 
in both cases. The child has at present an arched anus, 
partial incontinence, and still a slight stricture. 

Richelot said that by the sacral way high strictures could 
be extirpated. The perineal way was often inconvenient. 
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M. Berger was wrong in saying that syphilitic contractions 
often occupied an extended space. It is not rare to find 
them limited in extent ; it is only the adjacent mucous mem- 
brane which is affected, but this need not be entirely re- 
sected. 

M. Quenn said that ulceration of the mucosa was not a 
fatal thing; it can not be a contra-indication for the opera- 
tion. It was evident that if the stricture was seated low, 
and there was no necessity to preserve completely the 
sphincter, it was useless to operate by the sacral way.— 
(T. M. 8.) 


Relief of the Idiot.—Dr. Lannelongue, an eminent spe- 
cialist in the Children’s Hospital, Paris, has just succeeded 
in the effort to give intelligence to a poor little idiot. The 
child, a girl four years old, had a deformed head, only about 
one-third the size of an ordinary little one of her age. She 
never smiled, never took notice of anything, and she could 
neither walk nor stand. The doctor became convinced 
that the condition of the child was due to the abnormal 
narrowness of the head, which hindered the natural growth 
of the brain. About the middle of May last, he made a 
long and narrow incision in the center of the skull and cut 
a portion out of the left side of it, without injuring the 
dura mater. The result of this operation was something 
astounding. In less than a month the child began to walk. 
Now she smiles, interests herself in everything around her 
and plays with a doll. A tolerably bright little child has 
taken the place of the idiot. 


in Snake Po .—The Governor-General 
of India has received a communication from Baron Von 
Miller, an eminent scientific authority of Melbourne, an- 
nouncing that he has found the real cause and effective 
cure of snake poisoning. Hitherto the mode in which the 
venom of serpents produced fatal effects has been a mys- 
tery. The elaborate series of experiments carried out by 
the Victorian savant have, he states, not only rendered it 
clear how the poison operates in producing death, but have 
pointed out a remedy which, when applied in time, will 
save the life of the patient. According to Herr Von Miller, 
the venom of serpents does not destroy the tissues of the 
body, but has merely a dynamic effect suspending the ac- 
tions of the motor and vaso-motor nerve-centers. This 
discovery at once indicated that the proper kind of antidote 
would be something which would stimulate and increase 
the functional activity of these nerve centers. This remedy 
is supplied by strychnine, which is directly antagonistic in 
its action to snake poison. Herr Von Miller has applied 
strychnine upon a large number of persons bitten by the 
tiger snake and other venomous serpents, and with invari- 
able success. The way in which he employs it is to inject 
ten to twenty minims of the drug under the skin of the 
patient, and to repeat the operation every fifteen minutes 
until slight muscular spasms are produced, these being an 
unfailing sign that the patient is out of danget. Large 
doses of strychnine may be injected into the blood of a 
person who has been bitten without producing any injury, 
until it has completely neutralized the effect of the snake 
poison. The importance of this discovery, if confirmed, 
can hardly be overrated. In India, where over thirty 
thousand persons are killed by poisonous serpents every 
year, Baron Von Miller’s communication has naturally 
been received with the deepest interest. 


Sanitation in Typhoid Fever.—Measures instituted in 
the French army and the military government of Paris 
have resulted in diminishing the mortality from typhoid 
fever one-third, and the frequency of the outbreak one- 
half. These results are due to two measures: the sup- 
pression of fixed wells, and the bringing of pure water from 
sources in the country, whenever possible, or by the use o,f 





filters in the barracks where there is danger of contamina- 
tion. 

In villages these measures can not be enforced, because 
we can not compel a proprietor to close his well, nor pre- 
vent his use of the water. For this there must be a change 
in the laws, as at present we can only rely on the good-will 
and intelligence of the inhabitants, which is very little in 
this order of things.—({Le Prog. Med. T. M.S.) 


The Biochemic School of Medicine.—According to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, a new medical sect 
has arisen in the West, and has already founded a college 
in the State of Washington, in which medicine is taught 
according to the biochemic doctrine. This doctrine says 
our contemporary, is thus described by one of the lecturers 
at a recent meeting: ‘‘The innumerable cells of the 
human body are supplied by twelve mineral salts in the 
blood, which, when their proper proportion is interfered 
with in any manner, cause diseases of different natures, ac- 
cording to which mineral salt is deficient or in excess of 
its natural ratio; that is the disturbance of this ratio puts 
the human system into a proper condition to absorb the 
disease germs that are constantly floating in the air. By 
providing twelve specific medicines by which the proper 
proportion of mineral salt is restored, health is regained 
and disease driven out by furnishing direct to the blood 
the same molecules that a perfect digestion and assimila» 
tion would furnish. The doses administered supply to the 
tissue cells the special salts, the lack of which is the cause 
of all diseases. Under the advance of biochemistry it has 
become possible to apply to each kind of tissue its own de- 
finite and peculiar salts, according to the requirements in 
disease. By the distinctive system our physicians are 
guided in the choice of the particular cell-salts required, 
the immense variety and numerous complications of mor- 
bid states offering vast scope for exact medical practice 
wherewith to build up the great pyramid of scientific medi- 
cine of this advanced era.” 

{It is hardly necessary to point out that the doctrine 
above described is nothing more nor less than Schuesslerism. | 


A New Method of Thoracoplasty.—M. Quenn (Le Prog. 
Med.) reports a patient suffering with an old pleurisy and 
fistula. The operation consists in mobilizing a section of 
the thorax by resecting a small bony fragment at the two 
extremities of each rib. A vertical incision of 15 cm. is 
made along the posterior axillary line and the serratus 
magnus sectioned transversely. The ribs are resected 
with the cystotome of Farabceuf, for a distance of 2 cm., 
namely the fourth to the tenth. A second anterior vertical 
incision is made back of the nipple. Six ribs are resected 
for a space of lj to2cm. Thesection or breastplate is then 
movable by pressure. Finally the fistule was united to 
the anterior incision, the subjacent rib is resected com- 
pletely and the pleura incised. The pleural cavity was 
curetted and touched with chloride of zinc. The three in- 
cisions were sutured with drainage tubes in the posterior 
and horizontal ones. Dry iodoform dressings. Forty days 
later complete cicatrization.—(T. M. 8.) 


Skin Eruption from Quinine,—It is known that quinine 
occasionally causes skin eruptions, but the following case 
reported by Hagan (New York Medical Journal) is of 
special interest owing to the length of time it lasted before 
the cause was discovered. The patient, a boy, is now four 
and a half years old; when eighteen months old his nurse 
noticed one morning that his body was scarlet. He was 
treated for an eruptive fever, and got well in three or four 
days. ‘ Since then, for three years the boy had never been 
free from some kind of skin eruption, chiefly erythema 
multiforme papulosum, urticaria, dry scaly condition, and 
usually severe itching. He had been treated with innumer- 
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able remedies by several doctors, but without the slightest 
benefit. When seen at this time the skin of the abdomen 
and thighs was as red as a boiled lobster, thickened, hard, 
dry, and desquamating markedly ; there was severe itching 
and want of sleep, and his general health had suffered 
greatly. His diet and hygienic surroundings were unex- 
ceptionable; but on minute inquiry Hagan discovered 
that his mother was in the habit of giving him quinine fre- 
quently to prevent his taking cold; the exact amount 
given could not be ascertained. This was stopped, and in 
one month the child was perfectly well. To make sure 
that quinine was really the offending substance, one grain of 
the sulphate was given to him. In six hours afterwards 
he was covered with a general erythema, which did not 
disappear for three days. 


Mollities Ossium Cured by Oophorectomy (British 
Med. Journal, July 28, 1890).—Zweifel has already proved 
that after a Parro’s operation in a case of mollities, the 
bone disease, usually so intractable, may pass away. This 
result is not invariable after Porru’s operation, and, when 
it occurs, it is apparently due to the removal of the ovaries. 
Dr. Fehling has recently noted the above facts in the 
Centralblatt fur Gyndkologie. He quotes the favorable 
experience of Hoffa, P. Muller and Winckel, and declares 
that in eight cases, where he himself has removed the ap- 
pendages in cases of mollities, the results have been ex- 
cellent. In six of these cases the patients had not borne a 
child for at least two years befure operation, yet the disease 
was making active progress, and preventing the patient 
from working for her bread or enjoying life. In most of 
the cases the arrest of the mollities was very rapid, in the 
remainder improvement set in slowly, but continued 
steadily aftar operation. These results, in Dr. Fehling’s 
opinion, appear to justify the theory that it is the suppres- 
sion of the function of the ovaries that brings about the 
cure of mollities after the extirpation of those organs. 
Why such a phenomenon should occur, Dr. Fehling does 
not explain; but, if his theory be correct, we have a new 
physiological truth of great importance. The bones, in 
respect to their red marrow, are known to be blood-organs ; 
now, it appears that the ovaries are, at least under certain 
conditions, bone-controlling organs. 


Advanced Surgery.—M. Figueira, M. D., of this city, 
believes an operation for foreign bodies at or below the 
bifurcation of the trachea can be made from the posterior 
thoracic region—between the posterior scapular margin 
and the vertebree. He is convinced that vital structures 
could here be avoided and the roots of the lungs reached. 
The sad case of the Rev. Dr. Bothwell, regarding which 
the country is aware, has prompted him to undertake ex- 
periments, the results of which he promises soon to make 
known. 


.—Dr. W. H. Cobb, Jr., 
reports in the North Carolina Medical Journal, the case of 
a woman in which lard prevented fatal effect froma dose 
of strychnine. The woman had taken two capsules which 
she supposed to contain quinine, but which actually con- 
tained strychnine. After taking them she busied herself 
about breakfast, and after working for some time, just as 
she was about to drink some coffee, she was seized with 
a tetanic spasm. Her husband, finding that she had taken 
the strychnine capsules, immediately began administering 
Jard to her until she had swallowed about one pint of it. 
The doctor arrived some two hours after the poison was 
taken, and at once administered morphine and atropine, 
to control the painful spasms. This was followed by 
emetics of ipecacuanha, and of warm water and salt, but 
without result ; later on, however, tickling the fauces in- 
duced emesis, when she vomited up a pint of lard. She 
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did not vomit again, though renewed efforts were made 
to make her do so, but after another dose of morphine and 
atropine the spasms abated, and she made a good recovery. 
Dr. Cobb attributes the favorable results partly to the fact 
that the capsules were about sixteen months old, and, 
therefore, slow in dissolving, and partly to the incorpora- 
tion of the poison with the lard, and its consequent non- 
absorption. The failure of the emetics to produce vomit- 
ing he ascribes to the fact that the stomach was coated 
with a layer of lard. 


Good and Bad Effects of .—Cycling as a cura- 
tive agent (says the Medical has a considerable 
fature; it ought not to be taken up at too early an age; the 
so-called ‘‘bicycle back”—round, stooping shoulders—is 
particularly liable to be produced in a growing lad who 
uses the bicycle too much; a convenient rule is to avoid 
recommending it till a lad has passed the age when the 
chief growth in height takes place. Dr. Jennings’ book 
confirms the impression formed from observation and the 
perusal of scattered notices in fugitive literature, that 
cycling is a form of exercise specially useful to men who 
are growing to be a little more'than middle-age. A man 
who has followed a sedentary occupation begins to ex- 
perience increasing disinclination to exertion, chronic con- 
stipation with some stiffness and it may be flying pains in 
the joints; for such a man a tricycle is capable of accom- 
plishing a great deal; exercise ceases to be a trouble, the 
bowels become more regular, and the joint troubles which 
may be at first a little aggravated disappear. Dr. Jennings 
believes that chronic gout and rheumatic gout may thus 
be cured, or at least kept at bay, even when the patient has 
been seriously crippled by several attacks; he also speaks 
very confidently as to the cure of obesity, if the patient will 
refrain from gratifying the thirst, which is at first very 


trying. 


Discovery of the Sex of the Fetus During Fregnengy.— 
Dr. R. Rose, of Belfast, writes to the British Me 1 Jour- 


nal: ‘For some years I have been able in many cases to 
forecast the sex of the child before birth from the position 
in which the mother tells me she feels most distinctly the 
fetal movements. Most women can, but some can not, 
differentiate the locality. In those who can I find the 
following rules applies with wonderful accuracy: If the 
mother describes the fetal movements as felt chiefly and 
most distinctly on the left side I confidently predict a 
male birth; if on the right, I as surely determine the sex 
to be female.” Twelve successful guesses are cited in sup- 
port of this view. 


A New Morbid Habit.—It is the inhalation of tobacco- 
smoke. Our readers (say the Medical Record) may not 
agree that it is new, but in the sense that it has become of 
late years enormously prevalent and a peril that now con- 
fronts society, it may be so considered. Ten years ago 
only about four hundred million cigarettes were manu- 
factured in this country yearly; now the number reaches 
into the billions. The cigarette habit has extended and 
affected all ages ; even the boys smoke more than ever, 
despite legislation. It is not, however, the cigarette 
smoked in the ordinary fashion that does harm; it is 
the inhalation of the smoke. This introduces quickly 
and delightfully a narcotic poison into the system, and 
awakens in the habitué a sensation as delightful as that 
produced by opium. The old cigarette-smoker would not 
exchange a few deep whiffs of his cheap cigarette for the 
finest havana that could be bought with gold. It is an in- 
toxication in which he revels, and to which he becomes a 
slave. He is a cigarette-fiend. He admits it, and smiles 
over it for a time. 

The seriousness of cigarette-smoke inhalation lies not 
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alone in the fact that it involves a steady absorption of 
poison; but in the utter of the habit, and 
the entire inability of the indulger to give it up. Oncea 
cigarette-inhaler, always one. In this respect it resembles 
with painful similarity the opium habit. The patient may 
stop for months, or even a year, but he invariably returns 
to his love. Such is the experience of the writer, corrob- 
orated by the testimony of other pbysicians. 

Tobacco-smoke contains aqueous vapor, carbon soot, nico- 
tine, traces of certain organic acids and of such hydrocar- 
bons as creosote, and of products of the anilin series, such 
as pyridin. It is the nicotine, however, which probably 
does the harm. 


Constipation.—The ancient belief that constipation is a 
hydra-headed etiological monster, has gradually been 
shaken, says the Dietetic Gazette. First it came to be re- 
garded rather as a reflex etiological factor, then the idea 
gained ground that it produces an auto-intoxication by 
reason of absorption of deleterious elements from the fecal 
masses, especially sulphuretted hydrogen. To-day the 
most popular explanation is sought in the absorption of 
ptomaines from the retained excretions. While the latter 
hypothesis may be substantiated by chemical investiga- 
tions, the slightest reflection must bring to light the im- 
probability of such a result when the fecal masses are not 
fluid. The firm, dry, and even hard masses contained in 
the lower bowel of constipated people would hardly admit 
of absorption into the neighboring mucous membrane. 
These masses are practically foreign bodies as soon as they 
leave the small intestines. If they have not given rise to 
ptomaine absorption in the latter, the danger from this 
source is certainly obviated by the physiological provisions 
against such a contingency, which obtained in the lower 
bowel. Clinical observation has demonstrated that only 
the retention of fluid feces alone may produce development 
of ptomaines and give rise to their entrance into the circu- 
lation. Symptoms of ptomaine intoxication are observed 
in obstructions of the small intestines, and they are absent 
in stenosis of the large intestines. 


Whooping Cough and Vaccination.—The old belief 
that vaccination sometimes affords relief from, or entirely 
checks the progress of an attack of whooping cough, now 
receives additional clinical evidence in its support from the 
paper of Dr. Cachago in the Wiener Medizinische Blatter, 
October 16, 1890. In five extremely severe cases of whoop- 
ing cough immediate relief was afforded as soon as the 
febrile symptoms of vaccinia appeared, and the whole char- 
acter of the cases was modified and greatly ameliorated. 


New Method of Skin-Graft (Kansas Med. Cata- 
logue, June, ’91).—Dr. H. B. Smith in concluding a paper on 
burns and their treatment, relates a couple of experiments 
he has made in skin-grafting, which, he says, ‘‘sound so 
absurd that Iam almost ashamed to give them.” The idea 
was advanced by the late Prof. J. T. Hodgen, in his lec- 
tures, that it required but a very few of the germinating 
cells to spring into tissue when the soil was favorable. Dr. 
Smith’s first case was that of a frail girl, 14 years of age, 
who, three months previously, had received a burn of the 
third degree on the back which had refused to heal. He 
cleansed the wound thoroughly with bichlor. sol., also 
shaved his own arm and disinfected thoroughly; then 
taking a sharp, clean knife he scraped his arm directly over 
the wound until he had relieved it in several places of the 
outer layer and, in jplaces, of portions of the papillary 
layer, and let the cells fall on the raw surface of the wound, 
and then dressed it as is usual in grafting and let the 
dressing remain seven days, at the end of which time he 
could see no change in the wound. Dressed it again and 
allowed it to remain seven days more. When removed 





this time he was delighted to find that some of the seed 
had fallen in good soif and taken root and the wound grad- 
ually healed and recovered in about a month. The other 
case was in a negro woman with a six inch granulating 
surface on side of her chest. The same plan of treatment 
was resorted to as before, except that her arm was used 
instead of the doctor’s. He did not see this case again, but 
was informed a month later that she was almost well. 


Novel Treatment of Ingrown Toenail.—Dr. Puerck- 


hauer recommends a novel, simple, and, at the same time, 
competent treatment for ingrown toenail: a forty per cent. 
solution of potassia is applied warm to the portion of the 
nail to be removed. After a few seconds theJuppermost 
layer of the nail will be so soft that it can be scraped off 
with a piece of sharp-edged glass; the next layer is then 
moistened with the same solution and scraped off; this 
must be repeated until the remaining portion is as a thin 
piece of paper, when it is seized with a pincette and lifted 
from the underlying soft parts and severed from the other 
half. The operation does not require more than half an 
hour’s time, is painless and bloodless, while the patient is 
delivered from his suffering without being disabled even 
for an hour. 


Poison in the Air.—A new poison has been discovered 
in the smoke which surrounds factory towns and cities, 
and the danger from breathing this is not inconsiderable. 
A part of the smoke that goes into the air from burning 
coal is arsenious acid mixed with carbon. Coal differs in 
the amount of impure matter which it throws off, but it is 
estimated that 1 ton of ordinary coal burns off about 20 to 
80 pounds of sulphur. This sulphur is transformed into 60 
pounds of sulphuric acid, which leaves stains upon all 
marble buildings and statuary. Along with this sulphuric 
acid a great amount of arsenious acid goes, and the two 
breathed into the lungs continually act as a strong poison. 

Next to this active poison, the soot in the air makes fac- 
tory towns unhealthful to live in. An examination of the 
amount of soot which was deposited in London recently 
showed that, on an average, 1,000 tons were deposited 
over the city in every ten days. The amount of carbon- 
aceous and other particles deposited upon glass houses is a 
good indication of what the atmosphere contains. In 
most cities where factories are located the glass roofs of 
houses and the window panes have to be washed and 
swept every few days to keep the soot from blackening 
them. 

When all of this material is floating around in the air it 
can not be wondered at that weak and poor health is 
noticeable among the inhabitants. Science has yet to dis- 
cover means to collect and hold this smoke and soot as it 
comes out of the chimneys. 


To Sterilize Instruments Without Dulling Them.— 
Von Bergmann’s method is thus detailed (Med. and Surg. 
Rep.): To render instruments perfectly aseptic, and to pre- 
vent the cutting edges from oxidation, they are boiled for 
five minutes in a one per cent. solution of carbonate of soda. 
They can remain in this solution indefinitely without rust- 
ing or dulling the cutting edge. When required for opera- 
tion they are taken out, dried with a sterilized piece of 
gauze, and handed to the operator. Whenever in course 
of the operation they come in contact with anything not 
aseptic, all that is required to resterilize them is to dip 
them for a few seconds into the boiling solution of carbon- 
ate of soda. 


Dr. Geo. Taylor Stewart, chief of staff, reports 67 pa- 
tients treated at the Ward’s Island Hospital during Sep- 
tember, with a death rate of 2.83 per cent. For the nine 
months ending September 30th, 3,910 patients were treated, 
with a death rate of 5.24 per cent. 
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—In the Children’s Hospital in Paris, Grancher, in order 
to prevent house infection, surrounds each bed containing 
@ case suspected of being contagious wtth a screen to pre- 
vent personal contact. He assumes that the danger of in- 
fection through the air is not great. 


—The following is told of the professor of surgery at 
Edinburgh. In the course of a clinical demonstration he 
turned to a student who had just commenced his studies, 
with the question: ‘Now, sir, can you tell me what is 
wrong with my dressing?’ The ingenious youth turned 
red, and preserved a discreet silence. Mr. Chiene, however, 
was not to be put off, and repeated the question. After a 
long pause the youth stammered out in a fit of desperation : 
‘Well, sir, if you insist on my telling you, I should say 
your tie is not quite straight.” As might be surmised, this 
unexpected answer quite ‘‘ brought down the house.” 


—A lady of Pau, France, has bequeathed to the Academy 
of Sciences 100,000 francs, to be awarded to the person who, 
during the next ten years, shall discover a means of com- 
municating with a star and receiving an answer therefrom. 
She designates specially the planet Mars, to which the at- 
tention of the savants is already directed. 


A Philadelphia physiciar was called by a foreign fam- 
ily, and prescribed one pill to be taken three times a day 
in any convenient vehicle. The family looked into the 
dictionary to get the meaning of the prescription. They 
got on well as far as the word ‘‘vehicle.” To this they 
found “cart, wagon, carriage, wheelbarrow.” After a 
grave consideration they came to the conclusion that the 
doctor meant that the patient should ride out, and while in 
the vehicle he should take the pill. The supposed advice 
was followed to the very letter, and in the course of a few 
weeks the fresh air taken so regularly completely cured 
the patient. 


—The Canton of Basle, in Switzerland, has recently voted 
free medicine and medical attendance to every citizen with 
an income less than 12,000 francs ($2,400). 


—Humor, says Dr. Holmes, is a very good thing in a 
sick-room. It is much better to carry a cheerful air and 
excite a mild spasm of the diaphragm in the patient than 
to appear like an undertaker. But while humor is a good 
thing, and, as has been aptly said, “‘ laughs with you,” wit 
is an edged instrument, not to be used in the sick-room, for 
wit, unlike humor, “laughs at you.” 


—A celebrated German physician was once called upon 
to treat an aristocratic lady, the sole cause of whose com- 
plaint was high living and lack of exercise. But it would 
never do to tell her so, so his medical advice ran thus: 
** Arise at 5 o’clock, take a walk in the park for one hour, 
then drink a glass of tea, then walk another hour, and take 
a cup of chocolate. Take breakfast at eight.” Her con- 
dition improved visibly until one fine morning the carriage 
of the baroness was seen to approach the physician’s resi- 
dence at lightning speed. The patient dashed up to the 
doctor’s office, and on his appearing on the scene she 
breathed out: ‘‘Oh doctor, I took the chocolate first.” 
‘*Then drive home as fast as you can,” ejaculated the as- 
tute disciple of Esculap, ‘‘ and inject the tea with a syringe, 
for the tea must be at the bottom.” The spell was not 
broken, 





—A perplexing suit has been commenced in Paris. A 
suburban practitioner, called to attend a patient suffering 
from scarlet fever, advised the landlord to disinfect the 
house. This was done, and the landlord sued the patient 
to recover the cost. The latter thereupon sued the doctor 
for breach of professional secrecy and it is thought he will 
win his case, 





—Owing to new sanitary measures in England, there has 
been a diminution of more than 80 per cent. in the death- 
rate from consumption since 1861. 


—Out of one hundred candidates for corresponding mem- 
bership in the Academy of Medicine at Paris, four only 
were finally presented and two only chosen, of whom Dr. 
Henry B. Millard, of this city, was one. 


Dr. Grewcock, in London Medical Recorder, says he 
‘* found out quite accidentally a novel method of applying 
glycerine, which is equally efficacious with the clyster.” 
If a piece of cotton wool alone, the size of a nut, is well 
saturated with glycerine and inserted as a er in 
a short time a copious motion is produced. 


—The oldest living member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons is Mr. William Salmon, of Prullyne Court, Cow- 
bridge, Glamorganshire, who has just attained his 101st 
birthday. He is also the only living centenarian freemason. 


—An imitation of the London “healtheries” has been 
set on foot in this city, having its offices in the vicinity of 
Madison Square. The company intends to have exact 
chemical and microscopical examinations made upon sus- 
pected articles of food and drink that are offered to the 
public, and promises to inform the individual consumer, 
upon application, of the results of such investigations, A 
weekly or monthly food journal will probably soon be 
issued, for the purposes of publishing the results of analy- 
ses, and announcing the new foods in the market. There 
will be at the outset a board of three well-known chemists ; 
all analyses made for the company must be signed by two 
or more of the board. 


—The East London Hospital for children has happily 
benefited to the extent of $15,000 under the will of a lady 
who desired that her only daughter should espouse neither 
a foreigner nor a Smith. She married an American and 
therefore forfeited the money. 


—If a little botanical fact is remembered it will save 
many a swollen hand and face in wandering through the 
woods and along the highways. The three leaved ivy is 
dangerous : the five leaved isharmless. Thepoisonsumach 
has white berries ; no red berried sumach is poisonous. 


—Weiss, of Vienna, says that an early symptom of lo- 
comotor ataxia is an inability of the patient to walk back- 
ward, while in other ways he may walk with rapidity and 
certainty. 


—Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, contrib- 
utes an article to the November Century on ‘‘The Food- 
Supply of the Future”—the first in a series which will have 
especial value to farmers. The writer believes that the 
doctrine of Malthus—that the time will come when there 
will not be food enough for the human race, owing to the 
theory that population increases in a geometrical and food- 
supply in an arithmetical ratio—is one which need never 
give the world any uneasiness owing to the great advances. 
that are being made in chemistry. 

Science has shown what are the essential factors in veg- 
etable production, and plants can now be grown in water 
or in sand by adding the proper chemicals. Prof. Atwater 
gives the result of an interesting experiment recently made 
in his laboratory. Sea-sand was brought from the shore 
of Long Island Sound. To divest it of every possible ma- 
terial which the plant might use for food except the sand 
itself, it was carefully washed with water and then heated. 
It was put into glass jars, water was added and minute 
quantities of chemical salts were dissolved in it. Dwarf 
peas, planted in this sand, grew to a height of eight feet, 
while peas of the same kind, planted by a skillful gar- 
dener in the rich soil of a garden close by, reached a height 
of only four feet. 

‘ 
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